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Crippling Loss‘or 
Quick} Extinguishment ? 


If a tough, fast-moving fire attacks your 
plant, is your on-the-spot fire fighting 
equipment big enough and fast enough to 
assure a quick victory? 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems .. . 
using the distinctive Cardox methods of 
engineered control and application that 
have greatly broadened the scope of CO: 
fire protection . . . provide outstandingly 
fast and effective protection for one or 
many critical or major hazards. 


A Cardox Fire Extinguishing System is 
engineered to definite fire protection 
standards .. . to provide all the advan- 
tages of CO, extinguishment, unhampered 
by any practical limitations on the amount 


of extinguishing medium available, in sec- 
onds. By the distinctive Cardox method, 
carbon dioxide is stored at 0°F. and rela- 
tively low pressure in a single 44 ton to 
125-ton storage unit .. . assuring enough 
Cardox CO, to handle even large fires and 
have ample reserve for new emergencies. 


Write for Bulletin No. 117. 
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The Winecoff Hotel at 9 a.m. after the fire. The “fireproof” building successfully 
met the conditions for which it was designed, complete burnout of contents without 
structural collapse. (See page 141.) 
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Fire Protection Developments in 1946. 
By Percy Bugbee, General Manager, 


National Fire Protection Association. 


The rising trend of fire losses of recent 
years continued at an accelerated rate in 
1946. The preliminary estimate of the 
loss for the year is $561,000,000. This 
compares with the preliminary estimate of 
loss of 1945 of $455,000,000. There were 
187 fires reported during 1946 with a 
loss in excess of $250,000. Here again the 
figure is substantially higher than in pre- 
vious years. 


Life Safety. 


The year was marked by three hotel 
fires involving substantial loss of life—the 
Hotel Winecoff fire in Atlanta in De- 
cember in which 119 persons were burned 
to death, the Hotel LaSalle fire in Chi- 
cago in June in which 61 persons were 
killed, and the Canfield Hotel fire in 
Dubuque a week later in which 19 died. 
Following the Cocoanut Grove night 
club fire in Boston in 1942, a great 
amount of special legislation, inspection 
procedure and other action was taken to 
make night clubs throughout the country 
safer from fires. Similarly, after the 
Hartford circus fire in July 1944 action 
was taken to prevent circus fires. Follow- 
ing these three disastrous hotel fires, in- 
tense activity is being and will be taken 
to make our hotels safer. If real results 


are to be accomplished, the real lesson of 
all fire disasters must reach the public 
consciousness and steps must be taken to 
prevent fire and panic in all places where 
numbers of people live or congregate. 
The principles of life safety such as those 
set down in the National Fire Protection 
Association Building Exits Code must be 
made to apply to all places of public as- 
sembly if we are to stop wholesale deaths 
by fire. A serious loss of life from fire 
may well occur at any time in certain de- 
partment store basements or churches or 
college dormitories. The measures to pro- 
tect all such places should be taken before 
the disaster and not after. Inadequate 
exits or locked or obstructed exits, lack of 
automatic detection systems or automatic 
sprinklers where obviously necessary, flam- 
mable decorations and promiscuous smok- 
ing in hazardous areas and other obvious 
factors, can and should all be taken care 
of in all places of public assembly before 
and not after fire strikes. An aroused and 
intelligent public opinion is what is need- 
ed to see that all such places are really 
made safe for the men, women and chil- 
dren who flock to them, trusting to some- 
one always to have made sure that at least 
they have a reasonable chance to get out 
alive if an outbreak of fire occurs. Legis- 
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lation is by no means the only answer. 
Intelligent inspection and enforcement by 
adequately manned municipal building 
and fire departments, backed up by public 
Opinion, are important and necessary. In 
most places the broad police power gives 
the enforcing authorities the right to cor- 
rect or close up an existing building that 
endangers life, but the enforcing authority 
is helpless if he does not have public 
support. 

It is impossible in this short article to 
discuss all of the factors that are operating 
to bring about the serious increase in fire 
losses since the close of the war. A similar 
period of rising losses followed the first 
World War. In wartime, substandard con- 
struction is encouraged. In the reconver- 
sion period following a war there is an 
inevitable letdown of maintenance, in- 
spection forces of fire departments and 
other agencies are depleted, fire protec- 
tion equipment is hard to get. All of these 
things tend to increase the fire loss. 


Fire Department Advancements. 

Perhaps the most striking development 
during the past year in fire department 
operations has been the widespread and 
growing tendency to shorten the working 
hours of firemen. It appears that this 
trend will continue very substantially 
throughout the coming year. Unfortunate- 
ly in all too many cases the voters have 
no knowledge of the extra expense in- 
curred and the municipal officials in many 
cases do not realize the many difficulties 
that they will face in a radical change in 
the working hours and a heavy increase 
in personnel in the fire departments. 
There is no reason why an increase in 
operation efficiency should not be expected 
if a shorter work week for firemen is put 
into effect. Inspection work should be 
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stepped up materially. Certainly fireman 
training becomes more important than 
ever with large additions of new men. 

While some progress has been made 
during the past year in rebuilding the fire 
prevention inspection forces and proce- 
dures of many municipal fire departments, 
this very necessary function has been slow 
to return to prewar standards and in all 
too many cities fire prevention inspection 
procedure still seems to be a stepchild of 
the fire department operation rather than 
a most essential and effective part of the 
fire department program. 

Fire departments throughout the coun- 
try have shown great interest in the past 
year in the use of water spray or fog as a 
means of extinguishing fires and also in 
the installation of two-way radio. 


Municipal Codes. 

Throughout the war years there was 
little progress made in building codes and 
fire prevention codes in cities, but during 
the past year a substantial amount of in- 
terest and development has taken place 
and many cities are revising their codes. 
We expressed the fear a year ago that 
building codes and other construction 
standards would be broken down substan- 
tially because of the terrific pressure for 
additional housing. While this has hap- 
pened in some cases, it has not been as 
widespread as we had feared. The conver- 
sion of many large old homes to rooming 
houses has brought serious life hazards 
and has been a matter of concern to most 
city building inspectors and fire chiefs. It 
is not doing much of a favor to the re- 
turning veteran to house him and his fam- 
ily in a fire trap. 

Milwaukee adopted a very interesting 
ordinance in 1946 providing for a fine 
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or jail sentence for any person who 
through careless smoking set fire to a 
building. It was provided that the new 
ordinance must be plainly posted in each 
sleeping room of all hotels, rooming 
houses, lodging houses and other places 
of public abode. 

The long-awaited new edition of the 
National Electrical Code made its appear- 
ance in November 1946. This Code is 
widely used by states and cities through- 
out the country and is, therefore, of real 
importance to municipal officials. 

Another interesting legislative develop- 
ment of the year was a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Texas which upheld the 
reasonableness of the adoption by refer- 
ence of the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Standards of the National Fire Protection 
Association. The adoption of good fire 
protection standards by reference has long 
been needed by many communities. 


Public Education. 

A favorable factor in the overall picture 
has been the steadily growing movement 
to educate the public in at least the funda- 
mentals of fire safety. The Spring Clean-up 
Campaign and Fire Prevention Week in 
October were both more widely observed 
in 1946 than in any previous year in his- 
tory. An important accomplishment was 


the issuance by the United States Office of 
Education of a Curriculum Guide to Fire 
Safety for Elementary Schools. Fire pre- 
vention education has always had good 
support from the newspapers and from 
the general and trade magazines and now 
has a new ally in radio. Nearly all of 
the radio stations in the country have co- 
operated during the past year in the fire 
prevention campaign and many of them 
have provided new and effective material. 
The past year was a very important one 
in the history of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association as the Association ob- 
served its 50th anniversary. During the 
year the Association created new Commit- 
tees on Fire Gas Research, Fire Preven- 
tion Education for Elementary Schools, 
and Magnesium, and reorganized its Avia- 
tion Committee. The year was marked by 
a continued expansion in the Association's 
membership and particularly in foreign 
countries, and the Association issued more 
publications than in any year in its his- 
tory. During 1946 the Association re- 
ceived a certificate of achievement from 
the United States Navy for its war ser- 
vices to the Navy and to the public and 
also received an award of merit from the 
American Trade Association Executives 
for its contributions throughout the war. 
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The Hotel Winecoff Disaster. 


By James K. McElroy, 
N.F.P.A. Engineer. 


St. John 8.7 
So when they continued asking 
him, he lifted up himself, and said 
unto them, He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a 
Stone, 


The loss of 119 lives and the injury of 
90 persons as the result of fire in the Hotel 
Winecoff in the early morning hours of 
December 7, 1946, is essentially the effect 
of over-confidence in a type of structure 
for a great many years commonly and 
erroneously described as ‘fireproof’ by 
many engineers and believed to be so by 
the public. 

The shock of the Winecoff disaster, 
while greatest to the loved ones of the 
dead and injured and the hotel manage- 
ment, was no less a shock to architects and 
engineers who have designed, built and 
periodically inspected the Hotel Winecoff 
and other so-called “fireproof” buildings. 
In this case there were clues to the im- 
pending disaster in the record of the 
Hotel LaSalle fire in June, 1946, which 
also involved unprotected vertical open- 
ings, delayed detection of fire and delayed 
alarm to the fire department. 

The screams of the Winecoff's occu- 
pants and the dull thud of bodies hurtling 


to Peachtree and Ellis streets should elimi- 
nate for all time the illusion that this and 
other buildings, classified as “fireproof” 


in fire insurance rating schedules and 
many building codes, are secure against all 


perils to life safety without adequate safe- 


guards for combustible interior finish and 
contents. 


The lessons to be found in the ruins of 
the Hotel Winecoff are the focal point of 
international attention by hotel owners 
and managers, architects and builders, 
building and fire department officials, fire 
prevention and casualty engineers; fire, 
casualty, and life insurance companies; 
manufacturers of fire protection equip- 
ment; legal authorities and the public, im- 
mediately concerned with the prevention 
of loss of life from fire causes throughout 
the world. 

The Building. 


Mr. Marvin Harper, for the past year 
Chief Building Inspector for the Atlanta 
Departments of Buildings, stated follow- 
ing his careful examination of the struc- 
ture after the fire on December 7 that the 
building did not deviate in any major re- 
spect from the requirements of the 1911 
Atlanta Building Code. Except for minor 
improvements too slight to require com- 
pliance with the provisions of a new build- 
ing code, adopted on December 7, 1923, 
and subsequently amended by ordinance, 
the building at the time of the fire was 
essentially in the same condition struc- 


turally as it was on the day it hospitably 
opened its doors in 1913. 


A building permit was issued in 1912 
by the then City of Atlanta building in- 
spector for the erection of the 15-story, 
basement and sub-basement, protected 
steel-framed structure, to be built on a lot 


62 ft. 9 in. by 70 ft., or 4,386 sq. ft. Under 


the provisions of Sections 65, 68 and 89 
of the 1911 Building Code with the lot 
size less than 5,000 sq. ft., no protection 
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Plan of the third floor. The fire is supposed to have started near the end of the 
corridor, upper left in this plan, although the exact origin may never be known. The 
arrangement was the same on all floors above. 


was required for the single stairway which 
was the only means of egress from upper 


floors of the building, except the windows. 
Except for minor variations, the 4,386- 
sq. ft. floor plan (see below), was typi- 


Applicable excerpts from 1911 Atlanta Build- 
ing Code. 

Section 65. In any building hereafter erect- 
ed to be used as an office building, store, fac- 
tory, hotel, lodging house, or school, covering 
a lot area———— 


Exceeding five thousand feet and not exceed- 
ing six thousand five hundred feet, there shall 
be provided at least two continuous lines of 
Stairs remote from each other; 

And every such building shall have at least 


One continuous line of stairs for each six thou- 
sand five hundred feet of lot area covered, or 
part thereof, in excess of that required for six 
thousand five hundred feet of area. 


(Section 65 further provides that there shall 
be not less than three feet six inches in the 
clear between hand rails of the stairs.) 

Section 68. No opening in any floor or roof 
shall be without a solid covering or enclosure 
as provided in this code, to prevent the com- 
munication of fire from story to story, except 
as otherwise provided in this Code for certain 
stair case openings which are not required to 
be inclosed. 


Section 89. Any hotel building having an 
area requiring more than one stairway as pro- 
vided in Section 65 of this Code, shall have at 
least one continuous stairway inclosed in the 
manner described in this Section. 
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Press Association, 
View of the fire taken from the corner of Peachtree and Ellis Streets about 5 a.m. 
By this time all of the lives had been lost. 
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cal throughout all floors above the second. 


There are fifteen rooms per floor, approxi- 
mately 530 sq. ft. of hall and corridor 
space, a small service closet, and space 
for the two enclosed elevators and the un- 


protected stairway. It will be noted that the 


cortidors and hall do not extend to the 
exterior of the building on any floor. 
The incombustible stairway is typical 
throughout all upper floors except for a 
direct stairway from the uppermost floor 
to the roof. The arrangement of the stair- 
way must be understood to provide the 
only plausible explanation for the fact that 
the fire, believed certain to have originated 
in the third floor corridor, did not swiftly 
reach the top floor and mushroom at that 
level. It will be noted from the floor plan 
on page 142 that the entrance to the stair- 
way is between the two passenger eleva- 
tors on each floor. There are 10 stair 
treads to the landing, from which the 
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stairway divides to the right and left be- 


hind the elevator shafts and in seven stair 
treads reaches the floor above. There is 
approximately 800 cu. ft. in volume in the 
stairway space at each floor. This unusual 


arrangement acted as a temporary check to 
the passage of hot gases and the spread of 


fire from floor to floor, but was insufficient 
by itself to prevent the nearly total destruc- 
tion of all combustible material from the 
sixth to the twelfth floors at the time of 
the fire. 

There were other vertical openings in 
addition to the unprotected single stair- 
way, though none contributed to the 
spread of fire in the building. The two 
passenger elevators were enclosed in ma- 
sonry shafts, with wired glass panels in 
metal doors. Though the wood doors in 
the corridors to the pipe shafts burned off, 
there was no spread of fire throughout the 
building attributable to this condition. 
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Left — looking up the open stairway between the two elevator doors. Right — 
looking down the stairway from the floor above. The stairway branched at the land- 


ing, as shown in the plans. 
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a. 


Typical interior of a room showing character of damage. The window in this 
picture is wired glass designed to provide protection against exposure from the adjoin- 
ing mercantile buildings. 


Each service closet had a protected open- 
ing to the sheet-metal laundry chute. 
Wood backing for the mail chute burned 
out on several floors, but there was no in- 
dication of spread of fire at the point of 
passage through the floor construction. 

Structurally, the fire resistance provided 
for the steel-framed building was sufficient 
to resist, without collapse, the fire which 
required the heroic efforts of the Atlanta 
Fire Department for three hours before it 
was brought under control. Except for 
metal sash and wired glass windows in the 
south wall of the building, all the win- 
dow frames and sash in the masonry ex- 
terior walls were wood. 

Floor construction throughout the up- 
per floors of the building is concrete and 
tile. Floors, except the single stairway, 


were covered completely with rugs, which 
did not contribute to the spread of fire 
throughout the building until other com- 
bustible materials in the rooms and corti- 
dors were completely involved. 

Room and corridor partitions were plas- 
tered 3-in. hollow clay tile throughout 
the building. Partitions in the corridors 
and the hall were decorated with an_un-d 
obtrusive painted burlap to wainscot 
height. Rooms throughout were finished 
with wallpaper, in some rooms seven lay- 
ers in thickness. During the past two or 
three months the corridors and halls were 
redecorated with an oil base paint, thinned 
with mineral spirits, reported to have been 
thoroughly dry at the time of the fire. 

Of major importance in the spread of 
fire were wood doors and transoms used 
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throughout the building. Corridor doors 
were 114 in. in thickness, with 14-in. 
plywood panels and mirrors on the room 
side of each door. Wood-framed transoms 
had wood panels 5/16 in. in thickness. 
Baseboards, trim, wainscot molding and 
access doors to pipe shafts were all wood. 
In the light of events, it can be said that 
the amount of combustible material sur- 
face in the halls and corridors was com- 
paratively high in proportion to the ap- 
proximately 4,700 cu. ft. of volume of 
the hall and corridors per floor. Interior 
woodwork was highly finished. 

Furniture throughout the hotel was 
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combustible for the most part. Several 
rooms with metal bedsteads burned out, 
leaving the twisted metal debris behind. 
It is reported that the hotel management 
had made a practice of flameproofing mat- 
tresses and pillows, though this treatment 
was of no avail when other combustible 
material became totally involved. 

Special hazards did not in any way con- 
tribute to the spread of fire or loss of life. 
Refrigeration equipment, paint storage 
and maintenance shops were located in 
the basement and sub-basement. The hotel 
kitchens on the first and mezzanine floors 
were relatively undamaged by fire. The 
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Remains of the mattress in the end of the third floor corridor where the fire may 


have started, 
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valet shop was in the penthouse. 

In general, appearances following the 
fire indicated that the Hotel Winecoff was 
in good condition at the time of the fire. 
There were no indications of poor house- 
keeping or lack of maintenance. The chief 
engineer, among other qualifications, had 
experience in the installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems. In 1942 fires occurred 
in guest rooms of the hotel and were suc- 
cessfully confined to the rooms of origin 
by hotel employees and the Atlanta Fire 
Department, and thus contributed to the 
general over-confidence in the structure. 


Fire Protection Facilities. 

Private fire protection equipment in- 
cluded a 4-in. standpipe, with siamese 
connection at the sidewalk level in Ellis 
Street. Two and one-half-inch hose was 


provided at each floor, and it is fortunate 
that hose connections to the standpipe 
were changed during the past year to fit 


the standard thread of the fire department. 
The standpipe was supplied from a 5,000- 
gal. tank on the roof, with 92 lb. normal 
pressure maintained. Static pressure on the 
city mains in this location is normally 43 
lbs. with an adequate supply. One 214- 
gal. soda and acid extinguisher was pro- 
vided in each elevator hall. 

The night engineer doubled as the 
watchman and was expected to make two- 
hour rounds, without clock. The time 
stamp at the registration desk in the lobby 
was used to register the start of each tour. 
On the night of the fire the following em- 
ployees were on duty: 


Night Manager Elevator Operator 


Night Engineer (female) 
Telephone Operator Room Maid 
Night Manager's Wife Room Cleaning 
Bell Boy Woman 


The N.B.F.U. grading schedule was 
used in 1933 to classify Atlanta as having 
Grade 3 fire protection. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters bulletin re- 
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ported on the changes in fire protection 
facilities for the City of Atlanta on June 
24, 1946. Two engine and two ladder 
companies are located within two blocks of 
the Hotel Winecoff, one station is thirty 
seconds running time from the building, 
and both stations responded on the first 
alarm at this location. 


Cause and Origin. 

The cause of the fire has not yet been 
determined. Its origin is believed certain 
to have been in the west corridor of the 
third floor, though the exact point of 
origin may never be known. One guest 
room off the west corridor was taken over 
for office space the day before the fire and 
the bedroom furniture, including bed. 
stead, bed spring, mattress, and a chair, 
had been temporarily placed in the cor. 
tidor. Following extinguishment of the 
fire, the partially burned mattress, painted 
burlap wainscot, wood baseboards and 
molding were found as shown in the 
photograph on page 8. At a point 
nearer the west elevator shaft the base. 
board, painted burlap wainscot and the 
wood molding were entirely consumed, 
giving plausibility to the belief that the 
point of origin may have been nearer the 
stairway opening to the fourth floor, par- 
ticularly in view of the high degree of 
combustibility in the remaining uncon- 
sumed portion of the mattress. 


Delayed Discovery and Alarm. 

Official records of the Atlanta Fire De- 
partment show that a telephone call at 
3:42 A.M. was the first and only notifica- 
tion to the department that there was a 
fire at the Winecoff. The night manager 
is reported to have given the telephone 
alarm. Events preceding the alarm to the 
fire department are obscure though cre- 
dence is given to statements made by the 
bell boy and the night engineer, which 
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place the time of discovery at 3:15 A.M. 
It was the custom to require a time stamp 
at the desk in the lobby for all room ser- 
vice orders. The bell boy is reported to 
have received a call for service from room 
510. Upon answering the call he stated 
that he time-stamped the service slip at 
3:10 A.M. and went to the fifth floor, 
leaving his master keys and the slip on 
the stool in the elevator, which was left 
at that floor with the door blocked open. 
After the fire the elevator and the master 
keys were found as the bell boy had re- 


at ~, 


A portion of the burlap on a corridor 
wall on the 12th story. This burlap, im- 
pregnated with successive coats of paint, 
was completely consumed by the fire on 
most floors. 
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ported he left them. The bell boy and the 
occupant of room 510 were trapped in 
their room when, five minutes later, upon 
opening the door to the corridor, it was 
found that the corridor was full of heat 
and smoke. Both were rescued 45 minutes 
later through the outside window. In- 
quiries which have been in progress since 
the fire may disclose exactly what trans- 
pited between 3:15 A.M. and 3:42 A.M., 
but the delay in discovery was disastrous. 

It is reported that the night manager 
attempted to warn the occupants of the 
guest rooms of the danger by house tele- 
phones, though the cramped halls and cor- 
ridors on each floor were rapidly unten- 
able and as there was but the SINGLE 
STAIRWAY FOR EGRESS from the upper 
floors the position was hopeless for the oc- 
cupants except for the possibility of rescue 
through the exterior windows. In this 
case had a manual alarm been provided to 
arouse the guests and had it been used to 
send them into the confined corridor with 
its single stairway almost certain death by 
asphyxiation would have been the result. 
The roof was the safest place in the struc- 
ture above the fire. Persons on the upper 
floors specifically warned to escape to the 
roof in time, probably could have reached 
that location safely. 


Spread of Fire and Loss of Life. 

On the arrival of the first engine and 
ladder company, thirty seconds after the 
receipt of the telephone alarm, guests were 
jumping from the windows of the upper 
floors. One body fell at the feet of the 
fireman setting the ladder jack under the 
first aerial ladder to arrive on the scene. 
Many guests were seen attempting to de- 
scend by knotted bed sheets. Several suc- 
cessfully reached the fire department lad- 
ders raised to their maximum elevation. 

Three hundred and four guests were 
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Rescue operations were conducted, using a short ladder as a bridge across the 
10 ft. alley between the hotel (left) and the Mortgage Guaranty Office building (right). 


registered in the hotel on the night of the 
fire. One hundred and nineteen died and 
some sixty-five guests were injured. About 
120 escaped uninjured. Fire department 
ladders raised from the street accounted 
for many rescues from the lower floors. 
Some rescues were also effected by short 
ladders used as bridges across the alley. A 
number were saved by jumping into nets 
although with several people jumping 
simultaneously to the same net only one 
could be caught. As in other fire trage- 
dies, many persons lost their lives by 


jumping who might have been rescued 
had they remained in the building a few 


minutes longer. 

The fire department, devoting its first 
attention to saving life, did all that could 
reasonably be expected under the circum- 
stances. Their operations were limited 


by the available manpower and equip- 


ment and by the fact that most of the win- 
dows on the upper floors were inaccessi- 
ble. Below the top two floors, which es- 
caped the most serious burning, keeping 
doors and transoms closed served only to 
delay death. Apparently no one on these 
floors survived except those rescued by the 
fire department. 

The fire spread from floor to floor 
through the unenclosed stairway by igni- 
tion of the combustible interior finish in 
the corridors and halls, aided by the draft 
produced through open wood transoms 
over the wood doors to those guest rooms 
in which the exterior windows had been 
thrown open to await rescue or to obtain 
air to maintain life. 

Wood doors and transoms were burned 
away on all floors from the fourth to the 
thirteenth, with almost total destruction of 
all combustible material from the sixth to 
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the twelfth floors. There was little physical 
damage except from the heat and smoke 
on the fourteenth and fifteenth floors (be- 
lieved due to the fact that the fire was 
gradually venting itself through the exte- 
rior windows of lower floors), though loss 
of life did occur on both floors, in one 
instance due to open windows. 

As in the Hotel LaSalle fire, there were 
rooms totally burned out with transoms 
open, and others only slightly damaged 
where the transoms were closed. 


Extinguishment. 

The Atlanta Fire Department, consist- 
ing of approximately 385 men and off- 
cers under Chief C. C. Styron, mans 
twenty-two engine companies (most of 
of which ate equipped with 1,000-gal. 
pumpers), eleven ladder companies and 
a squad company. Of five aerial ladders 
one was out of service at the time of the 
fire. In all, forty-nine pieces of fire ap- 
paratus were in service at the Winecoff. 
Mutual aid agreements were respgysible 
for assistance from Avondale, College 
Park, Conley Motor Base, Decatur, Druid 
Hall, East Point, Ft. McPherson, Hape- 
ville, Marietta and the Naval Air Base. 

First alarm response in the Winecoff 
area consisted of four pumpers, two lad- 
der trucks, and one squad car carrying res- 
cue equipment. 

Several firemen were injured by falling 
bodies during rescue operations with lad- 
ders and nets. 

The first engine company on the scene 
laid their lines into the lobby and up the 
stairway. As additional equipment ar- 
tived and was placed in service the fire 
was fought simultaneously from the in- 
terior, from the street, from the roof of a 
12-story office building across a 10-ft. 
alley, and from the roof of a 6-story de- 
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partment store across Ellis Street (58 ft. 
wide). Fire department pumpers supplied 
the standpipes in the Winecoff, the office 
building and department store, from which 
lines were used to combat the fire, finally 
brought under control in about three 
hours as firemen battled their way floor by 
floor up the SINGLE STAIRWAY in the cen- 
ter of the building, using fire department 
hose to replace the hotel hose burned 
from the standpipe connections. It was a 
rugged, nasty job in confined space and 
dense smoke and in the face of cascades of 
hot water pouring down the stairway. Sev- 
eral firemen were overcome and carried to 
the street for resuscitation. Delayed dis- 
covery and delayed alarm to the fire de- 
partment produced a situation which the 
fire department could not be expected to 
overcome without heavy loss of life. 


Other Contributing Factors. 

There are many additional factors, 
other than hazards inherent in the struc- 
ture from the moment the plans left the 
drafting board, which contributed to the 
eventual loss of life in the Hotel Wine- 
coff. Some were within the control of the 
owners and managers, others were not, as 
they could not be expected to have fire 
prevention and protection experience. The 
accurate determination of some of the ad- 
ditional contributing factors is impossible 
due to the passage of time and the death 
of individuals who alone could supply the 
necessary information. 

The original owner and his wife died 
in their tenth floor apartment during the 
Winecoff fire. The architect had passed 
away at some earlier time. It would be 
useful to learn from them the considera- 
tions which had prompted the erection of 
a hotel on the small area site. The build- 
ing exit requirements of the 1911 build- 
ing code permitted economies in building 
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Press Association. 


When the fire department raised their first aerial ladder, people were awaiting 
rescue at windows and many were already jumping. This picture shows improvised 
bed sheet ropes which were used successfully in some instances to descend from win- 
dows above the reach of the 85 ft. ladder. Many of those seen in the windows of this 
picture, beyond the reach of the fire department, could not be rescued. 


exit costs and therefore additional rental 
return from guest rooms in the hotel 
where space limited the number of rooms 
to fifteen per floor. At an estimated $2.00 
per night gross return for one room on 
each floor needed to provide a second 
means of egress, over $300,000 in gross 
return over thirty-three years was available 
to the owners. The death of the principals 
also makes it impossible to learn whether 
or not the fire insurance rating organiza- 
tion which had jurisdiction was consulted 
by the architect to determine, in advance 


of design and construction, the additional 
fire insurance costs to be charged through- 
out the life of the building because of the 
proposed lack of protection for the single 
unprotected vertical stairway opening. 
Perhaps the usual choice was made by the 
owner that he would pay the additional 


costs in fire insurance premiums in lieu of 
protecting the opening, though had he 
elected otherwise, the loss of life which 
occurred in 1946 would almost certainly 
have been minimized, and the fire con- 
fined to the floor of origin, regardless of 
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the provisions of the Atlanta building 
codes. In any event, the owners of the 
hotel paid the deficiency insurance charges 
for the unprotected stairway through all 
the years, no doubt over-confident in the 
structure, as they advertised it as ‘Abso- 
lutely Fireproof”! 

It would also be useful to report 
whether or not the owners of the Hotel 
Winecoff had ever been approached by 
the manufacturers and distributors of auto- 
matic sprinkler and automatic fire detec- 
tion equipment. Following the fire, none 
was discovered who had done so, though 
automatic sprinkler protection in the cor- 
ridors alone would have detected and ex- 
tinguished the fire. In view of the thirty 
seconds running time from the nearest fire 
department engine house, automatic fire 
detection equipment could be expected .to 
have avoided disastrous delayed discovery 
and brought prompt response by the fire 
department. The clue to the advantages of 
partial automatic protection for halls, cor- 
tidors and hazardous areas in fire-resistive 
hotels was found in the history of the 
Hotel LaSalle fire, but thus far no one has 
been found who carried the story to the 
owners of the Winecoff. 

Almost immediately after the Winecoft 
fire there was the usual public demand 
that the provisions of the latest edition of 
the Atlanta Building Code, which require 
at least two means of egress and enclosure 
protection for vertical openings be en- 
forced. The usual statements as to the un- 
constitutionality of retroactive provisions 
regarding existing structures of all build- 
ing codes followed. If the point of view 
is accepted that retroactive provisions of 
building codes can be enforced, the fact 
remains that no legal action was taken 
against the owners of the Winecoff since 
the adoption of the new building code by 
the General Council of Atlanta in 1923, 
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which was the first opportunity provided 
to correct the inherent hazard in the exit 
facilities at the Winecoff, which were con- 
structed in accordance with the provisions 
of the 1911 building code. To have legal 
responsibility but insufficient staff to dis- 
charge the responsibility is not confined to 
the Department of Building of the City of 
Atlanta. At the time of the fire, Chief In- 
spector Harper's staff consisted of himself 
and five others, including stenographic 
help. Aside from other places of public 
assembly, there are approximately eighty 
hotels in the city of Atlanta, all of which 
present specific life-safety engineering 
problems for solution by owners and 
building officials. 

Similar considerations of the legal as- 
pects of enforcement of the retroactive 
provisions of building code requirements 
had occurred in Atlanta prior to the Wine- 
coff disaster. Following the loss of thirty- 
five lives from fire in the 5-story, brick 
and wood-joisted Terminal Hotel in At- 
lanta early in the morning of May 16, 
1938, a solution was sought for those situ- 
ations in which the public believed there 
was ‘‘no legal recourse’ to obtain correc- 
tion of hazardous conditions. Mr. J. C. 
Savage, then, as now, City Attorney of 
Atlanta, stated at that time that he differed 
with those who were under the impression 
that all that was needed to make hotels 
and other places of public assembly safe 
was “more law.’’ He cited Title 72 of the 
Code of Georgia of 1933, Section 72-102 
as follows: 


Private citizens may not generally interfere 
to have a public nuisance enjoined, but the peti- 
tion must proceed for the public on information 
filed by the solicitor general of the circuit. A 
public nuisance may be abated on the applica- 
tion of any citizen specially injured. 


Mr. Savage further stated on June 29, 
1946, following the Hotel LaSalle fire 
that, “All of Sections 72, 73 and 74 of the 
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ie ae ae this picture was taken, fur- 
ther rescues from the upper floors were 
impossible. 
Code of Georgia of 1933 are devoted to 
nuisances and their abatement and vest 
the power of the State to be exercised 
through the Solicitor General wherever it 
is a public rather than a private nuisance.” 
Again quoting Mr. Savage, ‘After the 
Terminal Hotel fire we closely scrutinized 
the City Ordinances with reference to 
nuisances and their abatement. We found 
them to be somewhat inadequate and out- 
moded. We felt that we could simplify 
their enforcement and at the same time 
broaden their scope. Thereupon we pre- 
pared a complete new nuisance law for the 
City of Atlanta, which law was adopted 
June 10, 1938. A great deal of study by 
the entire Law Department was put into 
this ordinance and we think it is good 
beyond all question. If any officer of the 
City of Atlanta presents to the Law De- 
partment sufficient evidence to sustain a 
case of public nuisance or a fire hazard we 
will prosecute to the fullest extent of our 
ability regardless of who might be in- 


volved.” 


In view of its possible usefulness to en- 
forcement officials interested, the follow- 
ing quotation from the Code of the City 
of Atlanta of 1942 is provided: 


CHAPTER 65—Code of the City ot 
of 1942—Sec. 65-102. 


Atlanta 


651102. ABATEMENT OF NUISANCES IN 


OR AROUND BUILDINGS. 


1. CONDITIONS CONSTITUTING NUISANCE. 
Any building, structure, enclosure, place or 
premises is a nuisance, where it is perilous to 
life or property by reason of its construction, 
or of the condition or quantity of its contents, 
or of the use of the building or its contents or 
the enclosure, or of the overcrowding at any 
time of persons therein, or of deficiencies in its 
fire alarm or fire prevention equipment, or of 
conditions in its construction likely to cause 
fire or the spreading of fire, or of conditions 
therein which would hamper or impede the 
Fire Department in combating a fire in or about 
the building, or where the condition of the 
walls, floors or roof is such that the building is 
likely to fall on account thereof, thereby en- 
dangering the safety of its occupants or of the 
public. 


2. Duty OF BUILDING INSPECTOR, WITH 
CHIEF OF FIRE DEPARTMENT, TO ENFORCE 
SECTION.—The Building Inspector, acting in 
cooperation with the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, is charged with the duty of enforcing 
this section. 


3. PROCEDURE ON ABATEMENT.—W henever 
the Building Inspector has information that any 
building is alleged to be a nuisance within the 
provisions of this section, he shall cause an 
examination thereof to be made. If in his 
opinion, after such examination, such building 
constitutes a nuisance within the provisions of 
this section, said Inspector shall serve notice 
upon the owner of such building, or the person 
in possession, charge or control thereof, direct- 
ing him to abate the nuisance, if the same is 
abatable, and specifying the defects or things 
to be corrected to place the building in a safe 
condition; and if conditions be such that the 
defects or things cannot be corrected or abated, 
requiring him to demolish such building. Such 
notice shall provide and name a reasonable 
time within which such nuisance shall be abat- 
ed or the building demolished. Upon the fail- 
ure of the person notified to obey such notice, 
the Building Inspector shall, after the expira- 
tion of the time specified in the notice, cause a 
summons to be issued to such person, requiring 
him to show cause before the Recorder, at a 
time and place named therein why such nui- 
sance should not be abated or, in event the 
alleged nuisance cannot be abated, why the 
said building should not be demolished. If 
upon a hearing of the case, the Recorder deter- 
mines that such building cannot be repaired or 
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put in a safe condition, he shall render a judg- 
ment that the building be demolished by the 
defendant within a specified number of days 
and that, upon failure of defendant to demolish 
it, then the same shall be done by the City of 
Atlanta at the expense of the defendant. In 
the event that the Recorder uvon such hearing 
shall find that the building constitutes a nui- 
sance, but that the nuisance can be abated by 
the doing of certain things to said building, 
such as repairs, changes or alterations, the 
Recorder shall provide in his judgment how 
and in what manner such nuisance may be abat- 
ed and shall designate the time within which 
such acts must be begun. In such case, the 
judgment shall further provide that if the de- 
fendant fails to begin compliance with said 
judgment within the time specified, notices 
shall be placed at the entrances of the building, 
stating that the premises therein have been de- 
clared to be a nuisance and unsafe, and that the 
entrances to said premises upon the sidewalk 
or street shall be blocked off by barriers or 
guardrails. In the event of an appeal being 
taken from the judgment, pending such appeal 
the Building Inspector shall cause to be erected 
on the street or sidewalk adjacent to the en- 
trances of the building, signs stating that such 
building has been declared to be dangerous and 
unsafe. (June 10, 1938.) 


It will be noted that Chapter 65 of the 
Code of the City of Atlanta vests the au- 
thority for the abatement of nuisances in 
the Building Inspector acting in coopera- 
tion with the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment. The shortage of manpower in the 
Chief Building Inspector's office has been 
previously discussed. Chief Styron and 
Fire Marshal Phillips were similarly han- 
dicapped. At the time of the fire at the 
Winecoff, the Bureau of Fire Prevention 
staff provided for enforcement of the Fire 
Prevention Ordinance adopted by the 
General Council on August 4, 1941, con- 
sisted of seven uniformed officers and 
men, one on military leave. Chief Sty- 
ron’s secretary is the only clerical assist- 
ance available to Fire Marshal Phillips. 
Under the Fire Prevention Ordinance, 
Chief Styron is also responsible for the 
issuance of permits for the use of explo- 
Sives, pyrotechnics, nitrocellulose motion 
picture film, pyroxylin plastics, compressed 
and liquefied gases, flammable liquids, 
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etc. Whatever the legal provisions made 
for the enforcement of building code re- 
quirements and the abatement of nui- 
sances, it is difficult to avoid consideration 
of the effect on the loss of life in the 
Winecoff disaster had the Building In. 


spector’s office and the Fire Prevention 
Bureau not been undermanned. 


Lessons. 
The lessons which are available in the 


loss of life in the so-called “fireproof” 
Hotel Winecoff will be of no use what- 


ever unless their full import effectively 
reaches hotel owners and managers whose 
basic responsibility for life safety in their 
structures cannot be morally or legally 
avoided. Public condemnation of hotel 
managements or the use of legal force 
will not be required in the vast majority 
of cases if hotel managements are con- 
vinced that conditions needing improve- 
ment can be demonstrated from the record 
to be necessary and reasonable. Hotel 
owners and managers can do little with- 
out technical engineering advice which 
they must seek or which is placed at their 
disposal by public or private agencies. 
The loss of sixty-one lives in the Hotel 
LaSalle fire in June, 1946 (also described 
as “‘fireproof”) was the “tip-off” and the 
loss of 119 lives at the Winecoff furnished 
the ‘proof’ that a re-examination of pre- 
viously accepted practices and activities in 
the hotel field and the fire and casualty in- 
surance industry is imperative if the future 
safety of hotel guests and employees is to 
be assured. Thus far it has appeared im- 
possible to transmit through cold print, to 
those who should be concerned with life 
safety from fire the lesson quickly learned 
by children through their first contact with 
a hot stove. This latest and heaviest loss 
of life in a fire-resistive structure provides 
the necessary impetus to review the lessons. 
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Left — looking into the corridor from a third floor room where the transom was 
open during the fire. Right — similar view from a third floor room where the transom 
was closed, showing no fire damage. In most rooms, however, even where the transom 
was closed, the wood transom panels burned out. 


Owners and Managers. 

Owners and managers desirous of im- 
proving the safety of hotels would be well 
advised to consider the adequacy of their 
exit facilities and the presence of unpro- 
tected stairway and elevator openings. The 
employment of able watchmen, sufficient 
in number to assure patrols at not less 
than 20-minute intervals would have pre- 
vented the delay in discovery of this fire 
(of whatever cause and origin) that 
eventually reached holocaust proportions. 
In this fire, a single fifty-dollar door in- 
stallation at the entrance to the stairway 
from the third floor (if closed) would 
have prevented the spread of fire to the 
upper floors. More than half of the 195 
transoms over the doors to guest rooms in 
the Winecoff were found in open position 
following the fire. Seven hundred and 
eighty six-penny nails, four to the tran- 
som, a forty-nine cent hammer and a man 
to use it could have closed the transoms 


and thus delayed the fire in the corridors 
from spreading rapidly into the rooms. 
Closed transoms would have afforded the 
fire department a better opportunity to 
extinguish the fire in the corridors which 
spread rapidly by the draft produced 
through open transoms and exterior win- 
dows. Automatic fire detection equip- 
ment, properly maintained, installed in 
the corridors (in rooms if the hotel man- 
agement wished to protect the fool who 
smokes in bed) could have avoided the 
tragic delayed discovery altogether. Prop- 
erly maintained automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection for the corridors alone would have 
not only detected but extinguished the fire 
in its incipient stage. Complete automatic 
sprinkler protection for the entire structure 
would not have been necessary to prevent 
its collapse or total destruction. 

As an indication of what may be ex- 
pected of hotel owners who are convinced 
that life safety is paramount over all other 
considerations there is an example im 
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Atlanta following the Winecoff fire. The 
owner of the Hotel Ansley called Fire 
Marshal Phillips and asked him to wit- 
ness the signing of a contract for $107,000 
for the provision of complete automatic 
sprinkler protection throughout the build- 
ing, additional exits from the roof-top 
night club and the enclosure of all unpro- 
tected stairway openings, all this without 
reference to fire insurance rate credits, 
legal force or other coercive action by any 
public or private agency. The owner of 
the Ansley also employed two 45-year-old 
retired Atlanta firemen to patrol the build- 
ing and maintain the fire protection equip- 
ment. The 119 victims of the Winecoff 
fire will not have died in vain if other 
hotel owners throughout the world are 
convinced, as was the owner of the Hotel 
Ansley, that the ‘‘stove is hot.” 
Fire Protection Equipment. 

The lesson in this fire for the manufac- 
turers and distributors of approved auto- 
matic sprinkler and automatic fire detec- 
tion equipment lies in the fact that investi- 
gation failed to disclose efforts on the part 


of anyone connected with the industry to 


convince the management of the Hotel 
Winecoff that installation of this equip- 
ment would prevent delayed discovery and 
alarm to the Atlanta Fire Department. A 
very few automatic protection systems 
were sold and installed in Atlanta hotels 
following the loss of thirty-five lives in the 
Terminal Hotel fire in 1938. 


Architects and Builders. 
There are four major lessons for archi- 
tects and builders in this disaster: 


1. It is dangerous to sacrifice life- 
safety features such as adequate exit facil- 
ities, protection of vertical openings, etc., 
for economic considerations of space re- 
turn and building costs. 

2. Though the steel-framed structure 
was found to be structurally sound fol- 
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lowing the fire, the comparatively small 
surface area of combustible wall finish, 
doors, transoms, trim, and baseboards in 
the confined hall and corridor space was 
sufficient to provide fuel for a fire of the 
intensity required to burn through guest 
room doors and totally consume all com- 
bustible material in guest rooms from the 
sixth to the twelfth floors, particularly in 
those rooms in which combustible tran- 
soms were left open. The LaSalle and 
Winecoff hotel fires both demonstrate the 
severe hazard to life in the use of transoms 
without automatic fire detection and 
prompt extinguishment of fire in the in- 
cipient stage outside the rooms. 

3. Active cooperation is required of 
the architect and builder on behalf of their 
clients with building departments and fire 
prevention bureaus, insurance rating or- 
ganizations, insurance company fire pro- 
tection engineers, all of whom have access 
to loss-of-life records, nationally recog- 
nized standards of fire prevention and fire 
protection and can contribute to the future 
life safety of the clients, guests and em- 
ployees in both new and existing buildings. 

4. Automatic protection, properly in- 
stalled and maintained, for corridors and 
especially hazardous areas, storage rooms, 
in a fire-resistive structure is sufficient to 
avoid delayed discovery of fire and con- 
fine the fire to the place of origin. 


Building and Fire Department Officials. 
There are several lessons apparent in 

the results of the fire at the Winecoff for 

building and fire department officials: 


1. Municipal authorities who have by 
ordinance vested the legal responsibility 
for life safety in hotels and other places of 
public assembly in the building depart- 
ment and fire department officials, have 
the obligation to provide these depart- 
ments with well-trained and qualified 
staffs commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. Building and fire department off- 
cials would be well advised to survey their 
manpower needs and place their require- 
ments before the municipal authority for 
attention. The apathy of the public before 
a disaster such as occurred at the Winecoft 
is common, but this factor should not 
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deter building and fire department officials 
from making their needs known. Such 
disasters, unfortunate as they are for the 
victims, more often than not result in a 
public support for improved protection of 
the lives of those remaining. 

2. The hazards of insufficient means 
of egress, lack of protection for vertical 
openings and other structural deficiencies 
which are responsible for large loss of life 
and property are as important to the in- 
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spection services as are the common haz- 
ards of heat, light, housekeeping, etc., and 
are equally important to call to the atten- 
tion of building owners and managers. In 
both the Winecoff and the LaSalle fires 
none of the common or special hazards, 
such as kitchens, repair shops, valet shops, 
housekeeping, smoking in bed, etc., con- 
tributed to the eventual loss of life. 

3. The knowledge and experience of 
the inspection staff can be enhanced, and 
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Typical view of corridor. Burlap and wallpaper burned from walls, door panels 
burned out, trim deeply charred, plaster spalled. 
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standards of efficiency raised to much 
higher levels, by the study of reports of 
fires involving loss of life and property in 
similar occupancies which are available 
from many sources. Hotel and other prop- 
erty owners need only to be convinced that 
conditions in their properties are similar 
to take the necessary steps toward reme- 
dial action consistent with the specific re- 
quirements for improvement in life safety. 

4. There is much to be said for the 
planning of fire-fighting operations that 
will be necessary under varied conditions 
and points of origin in all places of public 
assembly prior to the need to use the 
plans. While no criticism can be directed 
at the fire-fighting operations in the battle 
against great odds in the Winecoff fire, 
the fact that the fire was difficult of access 
contributed to the loss of life. The suc- 
cessful fire-fighting operations in guest 
rooms in 1942, no doubt contributed to a 
feeling of confidence on the part of the 
fire department that it could take care of 
any situation which might arise in this so- 
called “fireproof” building. 


Fire Protection and Casualty Engineers. 

Fire protection engineers and also cas- 
ualty engineers will find much in common 
in the lessons of the Hotel Winecoff fire: 


1. Both fire protection engineers and 
safety engineers can be relied upon to 
apply the most rigid standards for the pro- 
tection of life in the highly hazardous oc- 
cupancies such as powder plants, oil re- 
fineries, grain handling operations and 
others accepted as inherently dangerous to 
life. The experience in the most recent 
series of hotel fires suggests an introspec- 
tive look at our effectiveness in the hee 
ossibilities in the occu- 
pancies generally believed of low-hazard 
character housed in fire-resistive struc- 
tures, first evident in the Hotel LaSalle fire 
and proven in the Winecoff disaster six 
months later. 


2. Delayed detection of the fire in the 
Winecoff corridors and the accompanying 
delayed alarm to the fire department were 
responsible for the fire being out of con- 
trol on the arrival of fire fighters and res- 


tion of loss of life 
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cue companies. The use of automatic de- 
tection and extinguishing equipment pri- 
marily for the prevention of loss of life 
will also in effect prevent loss of property. 


3. The Winecoff disaster suggests the 
importance of private inspection authori- 
ties discussing fire-fighting operations 
planned in this building with the fire de- 
partment officials. Such discussions could 
have set in motion a chain of circum- 
stances and cooperation that would have 
placed more than one means of access to 
the guts of the structure for the fire de- 
partment, and at the same time reduced 
the probability of heavy fire damage 
through spread of fire from floor to floor. 


4. Standards for the protection of haz- 
ards and safety to life are technical docu- 
ments little understood by the public and 
the architects they employ. It is unfortu- 
nate that architects receive little or no spe- 
cific fire prevention or fire protection in- 
struction in the interest of basic life-safety 
conditions in most architectural schools. 
If the architect finds standards such as the 
N.F.P.A. Building Exits Code difficult to 


— he needs help which can be sup- 


plied by the fire protection engineer and 
the casualty engineer during the design of 
the structure, not after it is completed and 
occupied. 


5. As in the Hotel LaSalle lounge and 
coffee shop, the obscurity of the combus- 
tible interior finish materials on the walls 
of the Winecoff corridors contributed to 
the loss of life. The painted burlap wain- 
scot unless carefully examined could easily 
be taken for a stippled paint finish of 
much less hazard. Once ignited the paint- 
ed burlap burned with a dense smoke and 
fire spread rapidly over its surface. 


6. The N.F.P.A. Building Exits Code 
is the ‘bible’ of the casualty engineering 
profession, who by tradition do not con- 
cern themselves with the destruction of 
property by fire if they are satisfied that 
the building exits are such that all the 
occupants can safely escape. Unfortunate- 
ly, Fre protection engineers have also 
traditionally come to accept as their only 
concern the prevention of property dam- 
age. N.F.P.A. procedure requires that 
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A room on the top story where five women were reported found dead. The room 
was practically undamaged. Death was due to fire gases. 


both fire protection engineers and casualty 
engineers participate in the preparation of 
the Building Exits Code, but there is a 
long gap to be bridged between the two 
points of view in reaching property own- 
ers in the field. The standards are known, 
but it is not clear why their application 
was not made in the 33-year-old Winecoft 
or the 37-year-old LaSalle prior to the dis- 
asters which occurred. Profiting from 
these incidents, the fire protection engi- 
neer and the casualty engineer would do 
well to get together. 
Insurance Companies. 

It may be of interest to life and casualty 
company officials to learn that on the 
basis of a $2,235 average disbursement 
by one life insurance company per death 
claim from the Cocoanut Grove, Hartford 
Circus and Hotel LaSalle fires (involv- 
ing 200 of the dead in those fires) the 
life insurance claims alone for the 119 
dead in the Winecoff disaster will amount 


to an estimated $265,000. Life insurance 
payments have not heretofore been in- 
cluded in the dollar loss figures by the 
N.F.P.A. Department of Fire Record, but 
they are a proper charge against the loss. 
Just one-tenth of the estimated life insur- 
ance claims resulting from the Winecoft 
fire would go a long way in the protec- 
tion of the single vertical stairway open- 
ing, automatic detection equipment, or the 
correction of the transom condition which 
figured so heavily in the loss of life. 
Many fire insurance companies have 
long permitted the client to assume re- 
sponsibility for fire hazards in his prop- 
erty by the payment of the premium 
charged for the deficiency by the insurance 
rating organization having jurisdiction, 
particularly so if the occupancy may be 
classified as low-hazard. Where large 
loss of life is possible as in the Hotel 
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Winecoff, it is well worth considering 
whether the owner of the structure should 
be permitted the option to pay insurance 
premiums for the lack of adequate exits, 
unprotected vertical openings, etc., which 
are known by fire and casualty insurance 
company loss departments to be produc- 
tive of heavy property damage and under 
certain conditions, heavy loss of life. 


Legal Authority. 

Legal authority as the last resort (as it 
properly should be), was not used to ob- 
tain the correction of the structural haz- 
ards at the Hotel Winecoff. It is believed 
by competent authority that the definition 
of ‘‘public nuisance” in the Atlanta Code 
was sufficient to do so. Other states and 
municipalities may not have a law as un- 
derstandable to the layman as the Georgia 
law appears to be. Too much and too 
complicated law is as bad for life safety 
as none at all. The cooperation of the 
legal fraternity with fire protection and 
casualty engineers interested would do 
much to produce realistic and understand- 
able legal life-safety protection for the 
public. Good law in the hands of ade- 
quately staffed enforcement agencies, and 
after all other public and private agencies 
have failed to obtain the needed correc- 
tion, will go far toward taking care of the 
occasional recalcitrant property owner. 
Common sense fire prevention and fire 
protection must be laid before the property 
owner and rejected by him before legal 
action is taken to force the issue. 


The Public. 


Last, but certainly not least, there are 
lessons for the public at large in the ruins 
of the Hotel Winecoff. In Atlanta, and 
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throughout the country there was, as usual 
after all major disasters, a wave of public 
indignation and the demand to “pass a 
law’’ to prevent such catastrophes. In At- 
lanta, as in other communities, there was 
and is sufficient law. To demand enforce- 
ment of the law and at the same time fail 
to demand that elected officials provide 
an adequate and well-trained staff of engi- 
neers for the enforcement agencies is a 
public responsibility and failure. 

The public, in its indignation, over- 
looks the ignorance of most property own- 
ers of the simplest requirements for life 
safety, the resistance of many owners and 
managers to recommendations for the cor- 
rection of fire hazards, the failure of many 
architects and builders to protect their 
clients’ moral and legal obligations for the 
life safety for their customers without legal 
coercion, the pressure of politics on honest 
building and fire department officials, the 
failure of fire and casualty insurance engi- 
neers to ‘‘sell’”’ fire prevention and safety 
recommendations, the insurance salesman 
whose only service to his client is to col- 
lect the premium, the willingness of in- 
surance companies to permit property 
owners to accept responsibility for hazard- 
ous conditions simply by payment of an in- 
surance premium for the deficiency, the 
lawyer who is “wedded” to the due-process 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States and can see no justification for any 
reasonable requirement for life safety that 
can be tagged as “retroactive,” and above 
all the failure of those who have the 
knowledge and experience and equipment 
to reach the owners of hotels and other 
properties with the message that could 
have prevented the disaster at the Hotel 
Winecoff. 
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Saskatoon Hotel Fire. 


This picture shows the ‘“‘fireproof” 
Barry Hotel, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
after the fire of December 8, 1946, in 
which ten men and a woman were asphyx- 
iated by fire gases and seventeen persons 
were injured. 


The three-story building had brick walls 


and concrete floors, but interior partitions 
were wood lath and plaster, and the two 
stairways lacked enclosures. On the night 
of the fire some 200 persons were in the 
hotel. 


On the street floor was a cafe where a 
gasoline stove was used. An employee was 
refilling the stove tank from a 2-gallon 
gasoline can when the gasoline ignited. 
He unsuccessfully tried to extinguish the 
fire, then carried the can to the hotel en- 
trance, dropped it, and tried to kick the 
can outdoors. Flaming gasoline was 
splashed over the walls and floors and 


This account has been prepared from a report 
by Chief John L. Spence of the Saskatoon Fire 
Department, and data from other sources. 


combustible partitions ignited. Fire spread 
from the entrance to the adjacent rotunda 
and to the upper floors by way of the open 
main stairway. 

Next an attempt was made to arouse 
the guests by the hotel fire alarm system, 
but the batteries were dead. The new 
owner had apparently not been aware that 
the fire alarm was not supplied by the 
house current. 

Then an employee ran to a fire alarm 
box, a block away. The alarm was record- 
ed at 2:41 A.M. 

The fire department immediately raised 
ladders and rescued a large number of the 
occupants. Many jumped from windows, 
which accounted for a number of the in- 
juries. The rear stairway, and a fire escape 
(not shown in this picture) were also 
available to those who were around in 
time. One man is reported to have re- 
mained in his room with door and tran- 
som closed, suffering no ill effects. 
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Kentucky Hotel Fire. 


Report by Kentucky Inspection Bureau. 


A fire, of undetermined origin, discov- 
ered about 11:30 A.M. on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 22, in the Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 
completely gutted two communicating 
rooms on the ninth floor before being 
extinguished by the fire department. The 
corridors and other rooms on the ninth 
floor suffered light to heavy damage from 
heat and smoke. Slight water damage oc- 
curred in the corridor on the tenth floor 
and in a few rooms on the lower floors. 

It is estimated that the property damage 
loss is about $20,000 to the building and 
about $5,000 to the contents. There was 
no loss of life or serious injury. 


Description. 

This is a large 18-story hotel building, 
of fire-resistive construction except for un- 
protected steel supports in portions of the 
roof structure, and small amounts of com- 
bustible trim and some combustible parti- 
tions in various parts of the building. 
Rooms Nos. 901 and 902 (in which the 
fire was discovered) are located on the 
north side at the extreme east end of the 
corridor in the Walnut Street wing, a 
point remote from the several vertical exit- 
ways in the building. These floor open- 
ings are partly unprotected and partly im- 
properly protected. The main interior 
Stairways discharge into the building cor- 
ridors, one on the sixth floor and one on 
the third. From these points exit travel is 
down an open stairway to the main lobby. 
However, because of the remote location 
of the rooms in which this fire started, the 
various stairways and elevators comprising 
existing exit facilities were usable in this 
instance. 


Story of the Fire. 

It is reported that a maid noticed smoke 
issuing from around the closed door of 
Room 902 some thirty minutes after she 
saw two men leave the room. Upon open- 
ing the door, the maid was met by a wave 
of intense heat and smoke. Without clos- 
ing the door she rushed to Room 910 and 
called the hotel telephone operator, who, 
in turn, called the fire department and 
then the assistant manager. 

Rooms 901 and 902 are communicating 
and it is stated they were occupied by 
members of a wedding party, with the 
communicating door between them left 
open. Immediately upon receiving the 
alarm the assistant manager rushed to the 


Press Association. 
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ninth floor and attempted to fight the fire 
with a 14-inch hose line from a nearby 
standpipe. The heat issuing from the 
rooms was so intense that he was immedi- 
ately forced back beyond reach of the 
stream and was temporarily overcome by 
smoke. The fire department arrived within 
a few minutes after receiving the alarm 
at 11:31 A.M., and found both rooms com- 
pletely involved, with flames issuing from 
the windows. Immediately upon his ar- 
rival with the first alarm apparatus, the fire 
chief sent in second and third alarms by 
two-way radio, and, also, ordered com- 
plete evacuation of the building. 


Under the supervision of hotel employ- 
ees, who had been instructed in emergency 
operations, all guests and employees were 
safely evacuated through the regular 
means of exit except one woman, who, 
failing to follow instructions, was trapped 
in her room and was taken down the 100- 
foot aerial ladder. In the meantime, a 
21%4-inch hose line was hoisted to each of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth floors through 
exterior windows. Firemen equipped with 
smoke masks extinguished the fire with 
the single hose line on the ninth floor, in 
about ten minutes. The lines on the eighth 
and tenth floors were not needed and were 
placed merely as a precaution. 

The actual fire was confined to Rooms 
Nos. 901 and 902, and the contents of 


these rooms were virtually destroyed and 


plastering on the walls and ceilings was 
spalled to the tile and concrete beneath. 
Once the fire had reached appreciable 
proportions in these rooms, the intense 


heat developed swept rapidly through the 
open doorway and along the corridor 


ceiling blistering varnish on transoms at 
the extreme opposite end of the hall 70 
feet away. In rooms where transoms were 
left open, the upper parts of the door 
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frames and transoms were badly scorched 
and the walls and ceilings badly discol- 
ored by heat and smoke. Where transoms 
were closed, there was some discoloration 
inside the rooms, around the upper part of 
the door frame, and the ceiling directly 
above. Ceilings and walls of the corridors 
throughout the entire ninth floor were dis- 
colored to a greater or lesser extent, and 
part of the corridor carpeting was burned. 
There was little damage on other floors. 


Conclusions. 

This fire clearly demonstrated that heat 
and smoke can be quickly spread through- 
out corridors and into other rooms by the 
drafts which are frequently found in hotel 
corridors, and which are increased by 
open transoms or doors. The fact that the 
maid left the door of Room 902 open 
after discovering the fire contributed to 
the speed and intensity with which the 


rooms (901 and 902) were gutted, and 
was also a major factor in allowing the 
heat and smoke to spread throughout the 
corridors and other rooms on the entire 
floor. A significant feature of this fire was 
the apparent speed with which smoke and 
heat were swept along the corridor ceil- 
ings once the blaze had gained headway 
in Rooms 901 and 902. It is possible that 
if all room transoms had been closed there 
would have been little damage to rooms 
other than Nos. 901 and 902. 


The location of the point of origin of 


this fire was an extremely fortunate cir- 
cumstance since none of the means of 
egress were rendered useless by the smoke 
and hot gases. 

The hotel management is to be compli- 


mented in having trained its employees in 


evacuating the building in case of fire, and 
the Louisville Fire Department is to be 
commended on its operations during and 
after the fire. 
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Electrostatic Paint Spraying and Detearing. 


By Matthew M. Braidech, Director of Research, and Arthur Spiegelman, Research Engineer, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The Ransburg high-voltage electrostatic 
coating process* appears to be well estab- 
lished for automatic and continuous line- 
production, and holds promise of wide 
application in the field of industrial finish- 
ing. Its development has been along two 
principal lines: (1) Paint deposition 
through electrostatically controlled spray- 
ing, and (2) Electrostatic ‘“‘detearing” or 
removal of ‘‘fatty edges” and “tears” of 


excess paint from the side and bottom 
drain-off points of objects which have 
been paint-dipped. 

In general, the electrostatic process is 
aimed at producing a more uniform finish 
with substantial savings in coating mate- 


rials. 

All types of work can be coated by the 
two electrostatic procedures. They are 
applicable to articles made of metal (solid 
or wire goods), wood, earthenware or 
ceramics, rubber, or plastics; and can be 
used with lacquers, varnishes, synthetic 
coatings, oil paints, water-soluble mate- 
tials, and even waxes. It is reported that 
paint requirements have been reduced 40 
to 80 per cent and production output in- 
creased as much as 300 per cent. 


The Ransburg Company, sole manufac- 
turer of the electrostatic equipment, holds 
the patent rights. These units are not sold, 
they remain the property of the company 
and are installed on an engineering fee 
and license basis. Servicing is supplied 


petiodically and upon the request of the 


licensee or user of the equipment. One 
hundred and thirty of these units are now 


*Developed by the Harper J. Ransburg Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


in operation throughout the country and 
mass production groups, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, have shown an active in- 
terest in the process. 

The question of prime interest to the 
fire insurance and fire prevention person- 
nel is: Does this process add to or de- 
crease the inherent hazards which exist in 


the field of paint spraying and dipping? 


Fundamental Considerations. 


Solvents and thinners used in paint 
applications consist of varying mixtures 
of petroleum hydrocarbons, ethyl acetate, 
acetone, benzol, etc., with flash points 
usually well below ordinary working tem- 
peratures. The rapid and regular removal 
of these flammable vapors by ventila- 
tion is necessary to prevent the formation 
of explosive mixtures. All methods of the 
liquid coating industry must contend with 


This study is to be supplemented by a Re- 
search Bulletin to be published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, giving additional 
data on high voltage electrostatic processes, 
more detailed information on electric shock haz- 
ards and a bibliography. The authors wish to 
express appreciation to the following for their 
cooperation in the survey and in the preparation 
of this report: Harper J. Ransburg Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; The Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, New York and Chicago; Mr. Benja- 
min Richards, Mgr., Underwriters Service Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois, and Chairman of 
N.F.P.A. Finishing Processes Committee; Mr. 
R. C. Loughead, Chief Engineer, Michigan 
Inspection Bureau, Detroit, Michigan; Mr. 
Winthrop M. Jones, Chief Engineer, Eastern 
Regional office, Factory Insurance Association, 


Hartford, Conn.; Mr. John A. Dickinson, 
Chief, Safety Code Section, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Charles F. 


Dalziel, Associate Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. Acknowledgment is also given to 
many electrical power companies for their 
opinions and suggestions. 
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this problem and it therefore follows that 
the electrostatic equipment will necessitate 
care in handling certain phases of it. 

The principal hazards causing most of 
the fires in paint-coating processes should 
be considered concurrently with this newer 


process. These may be grouped for review 
as follows: 


(A) Causative Factors in Spray Booth Fires: 
(1) Broken electric lamps and other elec- 
trical defects. 
Careless handling and spillage of paint 
materials. 
Cleaning interior of booths, fans and 
motors with highly flammable solvents. 
Accumulation of paint deposits in 
booths, ducts, and vent pipes, resulting 
from neglect to clean them frequently. 
Defective fans and faulty location of 
motors used for ventilating booths. 
(6) Poorly designed and guarded vent ducts. 
(7) Static electricity. 


(B) Causative Factors in Dip-Tank Fires: 

(1) Permitting explosive solvent vapors to 
escape from the dip tank and drain- 
board into improperly ventilated areas. 
Large open areas of paint in tanks, caus- 
ing an increased exposure to flash fire. 
Spark hazards from electrical lamps and 
other electrical equipment and processes 
in vicinity of dip tank. 

Static electricity from movable belting 
or other source. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


The effects of the electrostatic spray 


and detearing equipment on the above- 
mentioned hazards are as follows: 


(1) A new potential source of ignition is 
introduced through the possibility of electrical 
discharge occurring between the work or ap- 
paratus and the surrounding electrodes. 

Norte: The term electrical discharge is here- 
with used to broadly cover either an arc or 
spark. When considering high voltage appa- 
ratus it is possible for such phenomena to exist 
in three different forms: (1) as an intermittent 
or continuous, silent glow or corona discharge 
in a widened gap between the electrode and 
the distant conductor; (2) as a sudden dis- 
ruptive (or immediately quenched), intermit- 
tent, luminous discharge from the electrode to 
a nearby conductor — this may be termed a 
spark; (3) as a sustained or continuous flame- 
like discharge from the electrode to a closely 
drawn conductor — this may be termed an arc. 
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The contributive fire hazard will be the same 
for both arc or spark. 

(2) The life hazard to operators is in- 
creased through the possibility of an electric 
shock due to failure, misuse, or faulty equip- 
ment. This electric shock would not necessarily 
have to be fatal to be dangerous, since it might 
result in any of the following conditions: 

(a) Painful shock due to sudden and un- 

expected contact. 

(b) Resultant action from shock contributing 
to secondary hazard. 

(c) Possible skin and flesh burns at points 
of contact. 

Possibility of a fatality if victim were 
not able to let go his grasp of an ener- 
gized conductor within a _ reasonable 
period of time —a factor depending 
to a great degree upon his physiological 
condition. 


(d) 


(3) The expectance that the spray booth 
will be cleaner due to the great reduction of 
paint overspray and the elimination of waste 
residues from floor, walls, and vent stacks, 
thereby reducing hazards from that common 
source of trouble. 

Principle of Electrostatic Treatment. 

The electrical principle of this process is 
somewhat analogous to that used in the 
manufacture of certain abrasive papers 
(sandpaper and emery-cloth) and, more 
particularly, to that of the well-known 
Cottrell electro-precipitation process which 
has found common application in the 
chemical and metallurgical industries for 
the removal of fine dusts and fumes ap- 
pearing as by-product wastes from smelt- 
ers, roasting furnaces, and cement kilns. 
The basic law of physics that unlike elec- 
trostatic charges attract and like charges 
repel, is the common foundation of these 
various processes. 

In the electrostatic deposition treat- 
ment, the paint-spray particles are passed 
through an electrostatically charged field 
and assume the charge (negative) of the 
surrounding electrodes. These energized 
paint particles or finely divided droplets 
are then uniformly attracted to the mate- 
rial to be coated, which is grounded to 
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the conveyor and is of the opposite polar- 
ity (positive). As the work to be coated 
is carried by the conveyor centrally 
through the high-voltage region, these 
particles become firmly attached to the 
work and build up the desired coating. 
The article is completely enveloped on all 
sides, top and bottom, with a ‘‘wrap- 
around” coating. The resulting coating is 
exceptionally uniform and because practi- 
cally all particles experience this strong 
attractive force regardless of their direc- 
tion of travel from the spray source (par- 
ticles will turn 180° and coat the back of 
the object), the finished surface is coated 
at very high degrees of efficiency. 

In the actual operation, a supply of 
paint is introduced at a low velocity, 
through suitably arranged spray guns, into 
the ionized zone. The article to be coated 
is suspended from or attached to a 
grounded conveyor and advanced, usually 
from a rear side opening, through the 
booth toward the discharge of the spray 
guns. At the spraying position, a cage- 
like frame arrangement of exposed (not 
insulated), fine copper wifes, encompass- 
ing the article, has a high voltage charge 
imposed on them and virtually forms an 
electrostatic curtain of negative charge 
about the article, causing the atomized 
spray to be diverted by the electrodes and 
deposited on the positively charged object 
(which is connected through the ground 
to the positive side of the power pack) 
with a minimum loss of spray material. 

In the dip-paint method, where electro- 
static detearing is employed, the above 
electrical phenomenon is somewhat re- 
versed, and an exposed grid functions as 
the negative electrode. In this process the 
article is hung on work hooks attached to 
an overhead conveyor which is grounded 
in the same manner as the spray set-up. 
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The article is dipped in the usual manner, 
or flow-coated, and is usually passed over 
an inclined drainboard, which collects the 
excess paint which occurs in the heavy 
flow of the early stages of the process, 


and returns this excess paint to a tank. 
The coated article is next allowed to “air 
dry” or “‘set’’ sufficiently so that the flow 
has practically stopped — the required 
time depending on the shape of the article 
and the characteristics of the paint formu- 
lation employed. When free flow has prac- 
tically stopped and only the last drip or 
tears remain, the article is carried over an 
electrically charged (negative) detearing 
grid, which is energized at the proper 
voltage, and an electrical force of attrac- 
tions is thus established between the grid 
and the various parts of the grounded 
article. The resultant attractive force acts 
on the residual excess coating, appearing 
in the form of “tears” or “drip” accumu- 
lations, causing it to be drawn off towards 
the grid in spurts of minute streamers and 
stringy threads at various points, and pro- 
ducing a more uniform and better distrib- 
uted coating on the object. This force is 
particularly strong at certain points or 
prominences (such as corners and edges) 
where concentration and drain-off is apt 
to occur. The detearing action will con- 
tinue to remove the coating material until 
an equilibrium is established between the 
contractile force created by the surface 
tension of the coating adhering to the 
work and the electrostatic pull created by 
the electrode grid. For best detearing 
operation, it is necessary that the radius 
(not exceeding %4 in.) of the drain-off 
point on the article be reduced to a mini- 
mum and should be held away from but 
exposed toward the electrode. It has been 
reported that the maintenance of a nega- 
tive polarity on the electrodes carrying the 
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directing charge will permit higher volt- 
ages before sparkover occurs. 


The source of voltage in both methods 
is an electrical power unit, which employs 
voltage step-up and half-wave rectification, 
and produces a pulsating, unidirectional, 
high potential current. The detearing pro- 
cess employs a slightly lower voltage at 
correspondingly lower current consump- 
tion than the electrostatic-spray technique. 


After the respective spraying or detear- 
ing operations, the coated work usually 
proceeds into auxiliary ovens or dryers 
(electric lamp dryers are often used in- 
stead of ovens) where the coating is cured 
or baked to a hard finish. Upon leaving 
the oven the work travels a sufficient dis- 
tance to cool, following which it is re- 
moved from the conveyor and may be im- 
mediately wrapped and packed for ship- 
ment. In some instances, the work is sub- 
jected to a second spraying or dip treat- 
ment and again subjected to electrostatic 
processing to control the repeated or 
double coating. 

A certain degree of correlation of the 


various influencing factors is necessary to 
obtain best operating results (these items 
also have a bearing on fire safety). Due 
consideration must be given to type, size 
and shape of article, electrode spacing, 
formulation and fluid-consistency of coat- 
ing materials and evaporation speed of 
solvents, atomizing pressure or pre-drying 
requirements, and conveyor speed, to es- 
tablish the optimum conditions. There are 
certain articles that lend themselves more 
readily to one than to the other type of 
electrostatic treatment, and this is prede- 
termined by consideration of the above 
controlling factors and by preliminary 
trial runs. 


Spraying Equipment and Process. 
The electrostatic spraying apparatus 
consists of three distinct units, namely the 
power pack, the control cabinet, and the 
spray section. The spray section includes 
the electrodes, spraying enclosure and 
venting system, conveyor, and spray guns. 
This equipment is so arranged and so fully 
automatic that the entire process can be 

operated from a central control panel. 
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As in all automatic processes, effective 
results are obtained only through com. 
plete coordination of all of the component 
units and materials involved. Thus, the 
tate at which the fluid is supplied to the 
spray guns and the atomizing pressure of 
the paint must be adjusted to the conveyor 
speed and coating requirements and then 
maintained constant during the entire 
operation. The voltage applied to the 
field should be fixed in any particular in- 
stallation at one value and the electrodes 
should always be positioned so that no 
part of the objects will ever approach 
closer to the electrode than twice the 
probable spark-over distance (recom- 
mended at 12 inches). The placement of 
the spray gun, and the control of its orifice 
opening (which determines the amount of 
fluid issued), to assure uniform size dis- 
tribution of the paint particles, are also 
prime considerations. Thus it can be 
noted, that even though the process is 
almost fully automatic, it requires due 
care and knowledge of application to 
operate successfully and safely. 


TYPICAL ELECTROSTATIC 
SPRAYING ASSEMBLY 


The Power Pack: The high voltage 
electrical energy required to operate the 
process is obtained from the unit referred 
to as the “power pack,” which contains a 
high reactance transformer and a rectify- 
ing vacuum tube, both being compactly 
immersed in a transformer oil. This unit 
contains 100 gallons of a transformer oil 
having the following fire and electrical 
characteristics: flash point 271° F., fire 
point 298° F. and a dielectric rating of 
26,000 volts per 0.1 inch. 

By means of this equipment, the com- 
mercial 220 volt, single phase, 60-cycle 
alternating current is stepped up to 130,- 
000 volts and then given a half-wave recti- 
fication. It is claimed that the present unit 
is so designed that it will deliver a maxi- 
mum current not exceeding 10 milli- 
amperes average on a dead-short. It is 
reported that occasional replacement of 
the half-wave rectifier tube is necessary. 
This is partly due to a fluctuation of the 
incoming voltage, and the equipment 
manufacturer is now planning to install a 
suitable constant-voltage-regulator to over- 
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come this troublesome feature in the 
equipment. The rectifier is readily checked 
with a neon tube supplied with this equip- 
ment (glow of the two electrodes in the 
tube indicates full-wave passage of the 
original current or failure of proper rectifi- 
cation; glow of a single electrode signifies 
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presence of the rectified half-wave or 
proper operation), and any needed re. 
placement of the tube is easily made 
through a removable panel on the upper 


side of the power pack container. 
Two leads pass from the high-voltage 
secondary coil of the power pack; one is 


Electrostatic spraying of automotive air filters and drying in infrared oven. 


Note: The present limitation of control cabinet distance is 10 ft. from the spray booth. The 
manufacturers are contemplating isolation of the electrical from the air-pressure controls of the 
paint spray system in the near future, in order to bring the latter controls nearer the booth, which 


will promote greater efficiency of operation. 
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Electrostatic spraying of metal radio tubes, showing spray gun mounting, elec- 
trode structure (negative polarity) around spraying zone, and conveyor line (positive 


polarity). 


grounded (connected to the grounded 


conveyor and work) and the other, by 
way of the rectifier tube, becomes the 
lead-in for the charged electrodes sur- 
rounding the work. The wire leads of this 
particular connection are bare and are 
guided into the spray booth by a porcelain 
“through-the-wall’’ insulator-bushing. 


Control Cabinet: The control cabinet 
is in reality the workbench for the electro- 
Static spray operator, and provides him 
with the following controls and gauges: 


(1) Power control to filament transformer 
for rectifying tube and pilot signal. 

(2) Power control to high voltage trans- 
former and pilot signal. 

(3) Main line pressure regulator and gauge. 

(4) Atomizing pressure regulator and re- 
duced pressure gauge. 

(5) Fluid pressure control and gauge. 

(6) Spray gun control valve. 


Adjacent to this cabinet in a readily 
accessible position are also placed: 


(1) The main power switch. 
(2) Ventilation equipment switch. 
(3) Conveyor line switch. 


When installed, the equipment is elec- 
trically connected so that the electrostatic 
field cannot be established until after the 
ventilating system and conveyor are both 
in operation and so that failure of either 
the conveyor or ventilation equipment to 
operate will automatically de-energize the 
field. For this reason the main switch, the 
ventilation switch and conveyor switch 
must be thrown to initiate the operation. 

The power control to the filament trans- 
former is regulated by an “‘on and off” 
push button switch. When this switch is 
in the “on” position the pilot signal on 
the panel board lights up. The high 
voltage transformer is controlled by the 
same type of switch and its “‘on’’ posi- 
tion is similarly indicated by a red pilot 
light. With the conveyor running at a 
uniform speed consistent with the drying 
cycle and the ventilation provided, the two 
switches on the panel permit the establish- 
ment of the electrostatic field. 

The air controls in the panel per- 
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mit control over the introduction of the 
atomized coating material. The incoming 
air pressure from factory supply is regis- 
tered on a simple gauge associated with a 
primary air regulator. This main line 
pressure is reduced for use as atomizing 
air at the guns, since the process requires 
a ‘‘soft’” or low pressure spray. This re- 
duction is accomplished by the primary 
air regulator and the reduced pressure is 
likewise indicated on a gauge. By means 
of auxiliary regulators within the cabinet 
the main line pressure is reduced for use 
as fluid pressure and is applied to the paint 
tank. This pressure value is indicated on 
a third gauge and its value is controlled 
from a provided regulator. With these 
pressures adjusted to suitable values a 
hand valve on the panel permits operation 
of the spray guns and the utilization of 
these pressures to effect the desirable in- 
troduction of coating material into the 
electrostatic field. 

The spraying is adjusted for continuous 
operation, and in its present stage is not 
applicable for manual or automatic stop- 
and-go control. 

The Spray Section: The spray section 
consists of several pieces of equipment. It 
is while being carried through this spray- 
ing section by the conveyor that the work 
receives its liquid coating. The following 
units are included in this section: 


(1) Spray enclosure (booth). 

(2) Ventilating equipment. 

(3) Electrodes to create an electrostatic field. 

(4) Spray guns and paint container. 

(5) Conveyor for work, fitted with job 
holder. 


The spray enclosure is usually of the 
normal type, except that it must be built 
of non-conductive material. A conveyor 
line inlet and an outlet, large enough to 
allow the work to enter and leave, and 
openings for admitting and exhausting the 
air. from the enclosure uniformly are 
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necessary. Special attention should be 
given to fire protection. Automatic extin- 
guishing equipment meeting code require- 
ments should be provided before opera- 
tion of the electrostatic unit is permitted. 

The ventilation system is an important 
factor in the safe operation of the process, 
so provision should be made for auto- 
matically shutting down the electrostatic 
unit in the event that the ventilation 
should break down or inadvertently be 
shut off. 

The electrode structure, used to pro- 
duce the electrostatic field around the 
spraying zone, is located within the spray 
booth, and comprises a rigid frame mount- 
ed to surround an area in the path of 
travel of an overhead monorail or other 
suitable conveyor. The structural assembly 
of thin wires (four or more, equally 
spaced around the rigid frame) is support- 
ed by four or more non-conducting rods, 
suspended from the roof or walls of the 
enclosure. This framework may be adjust- 
able as to position and distance from the 
work passing through, in those cases 
where more than one type of item is to be 
finished. The size, configuration, and con- 
tour of a particular job to be sprayed de- 
termines the setting of the electrodes. The 
job should be mounted so that its sides do 
not cause a dangerous electrical discharge 
by approaching too close to the electrode. 
The equipment manufacturer recommends 
that the distance between the work or 
spray gun and the electrode members 
should never be less than 12 inches. (No 
spark occurs until the distance is reduced 
to 5 to 6 inches). A limit switch should be 
placed just ahead of the electrode system 
on the outside of the booth, and this 
safety device should be arranged to de- 
energize the field and stop the conveyor, 
in the event an item is carried out of line 
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in such a position as to approach too close 
to the electrodes. 

The spray gun or paint atomizer oper- 
ates with a low atomizing pressure of ap- 
proximately 15 to 20 psi and a fluid pres- 
sure of 4 to 5 psi and and requires spray 
nozzles which will diffuse and distribute 
the paint particles in a mist or fog-like 
form with little velocity. Special nozzle 
tips have been developed for this opera- 
tion. In ordinary paint spray, the mechan- 
ical velocity forces the paint on to the 
work, as rapidly moving, atomized paint 
particles, but in the Ransburg method, 
the electrostatic force draws the paint 
spray, and causes the precipitation. The 
particle size of the paint and the solvent 
balance is extremely important from the 
standpoint of successful operation. It is 
possible that the solvent will evaporate 
before the moist paint particles have been 
deposited on the work. This will cause a 
dry powdered paint to precipitate in the 
form of a poor coating on the article. 
The spray nozzle opening is important in 
that it must remain clean to insure con- 
stant delivery and not be too large to re- 
lease a vapor mixture of an explosive 
nature into the electrostatic field. Spray 
guns must be fixed and securely mounted 
(sometimes arranged in multiple fashion) 
and properly placed, and directed, tangen- 
tially toward the work (axis of spray is 
usually at a 15° angle) so that the paint 
particles will precipitate uniformly on the 
articles at approximately 22 to 24 inches 
from the spray nozzle. 

The conveyor used to deliver the work 
into the field of operation should be of 
sturdy construction and the ‘“‘work hooks” 
of proper design to firmly hold the goods. 
This is necessary to avoid electrical dis- 
charge through accidental falling, turning 
or swaying of the work into the critical 
atea of the electrode. Regular monorail, 
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overhead, spindle, or belt type conveyors 
can be used with little change. The con- 
veyor speed will range from 3 to 80 feet 
per minute, depending on the job. 


Detearing Equipment and Process. 

The detearing process is similar to elec- 
trostatic spraying with respect to the corre- 
lation of the various factors involved to 
achieve the best results. The liquid coat- 
ing must be of correct viscosity and solvent 
balance. It is also necessary to control the 
conveyor speed, the distance between the 
dip tank and detearing electrode and the 
length and spacing of the electrode or 
grid. The work should arrive over the 
detearing grid when the paint has flowed 
to the last tears, then the detearing process 
will remove the final tears, avoiding any 
deposit in the oven — which is a desired 
result. The shape and exposed area of the 
work are very important in determining 
the abovementioned factors. 

A definite sequence of operations is in- 
volved in the dip-detearing process. The 
work is delivered on a grounded conveyor 
and the exact line of flow in this procedure 
is as follows: 

(1) Application of coating through immer- 

sion in dip tank, or similar method. 

(2) Conveying over drain board and air 

drying. 

(3) Passing over the electrostatic grid for 

“detearing.” 

(4) Drying of the work by air, oveas or 

other drying methods. 

Dip Tank: The dip tanks used in the 
application of the coatings in conjunction 
with the Ransburg detearing equipment 
are similar to those used in the regular 
paint-dip operations. 

Drain Board and Air-drying: The work 
is carried by means of a grounded (posi- 
tive) conveyor from the dip tanks over a 
drain board. This drain board and the 
supports are made of non-combustible 
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materials, and it is recommended that they 
should lead into a closed drain tank rather 
than return excess paint to the original dip 
tank. This is advisable to prevent water 
from flowing by this means into the dip 
tank in case of fire. The length of the 
drain board is determined by the air dry- 
ing time and the flow of paint from the 
article. 

To promote good housekeeping, heavy 
roll-paper is sometimes laid on the floor 
along the path of the conveyor to catch 
the last drippings of the coated work as it 
travels from the drain trough to the de- 
tearing grid. The practice of covering the 
gtid with paper to facilitate troublesome 
cleansing of the screen-like electrode, is 
also followed occasionally. This is not 
recommended by the manufacturer since it 
interferes with free circulation of the air 
through the grid. Replacement of the 
coated grid, when necessary, is more de- 
sirable. 

Detearing Grid: The electrostatic de- 
tearing electrode follows the drain board 
in the line of operation. The detearing 
device consists of removable negative 


grids, made of any conductive material, 
the power pack, and control board. The 
size and spacing of the grid electrode is 
dependent on the particular application. 
It is of a more substantial structure than 
the electrode used for the spraying device, 
since the latter must be replaced and han- 
dled to rid it of accumulated material. 

The distance between dipping and de- 
tearing operations may vary widely, de- 
pending upon the time required for gravi- 
ty drain-off to substantially cease and 
the speed of the conveyor. The time in- 
terval is determined by the size and shape 
of the part, the solvent evaporation rate, 
the temperature of the part as well as the 
amount of air movement. Usually this 
time interval would be between 1 minute 
and 10 minutes. The Iength of time re- 
quired for the detearing operation is large- 
ly dependent upon the radius at the point 
of drain-off. In most cases it will require 
between 15 seconds to 1 minute. 

To avoid the accumulation and entrap- 
ment of flammable vapors in hollow and 
tubular articles, and, at the same time, 
prevent the formation of explosive mix- 
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Electrostatic detearing in the processing of dip-coated shells. 


tures around the detearing grids, upward- 
movement ventilation by directed air pres- 
sure and by exhaust ducts located directly 
over the grid structure should be provided 
specifically for this purpose. 

Power Pack: The detearing power pack 
is very similar to that used for electrostatic 
spraying with the exception that the volt- 
age and the current output are less. This 
smaller unit contains 55 gallons of the 
transformer oil. In the detearing power 
pack the 220-volt, single phase power 
supply is transformed and half-wave recti- 
fied to about 85,000 volts, with a re- 
ported current of 5 milliamperes on a 
dead short. The control board on the de- 
tearing unit is similar to the spraying de- 
vice with the exception that pressure and 
spray valves and gauges are unnecessary. 
The control unit can be arranged for con- 
venient wall mounting and usually occu- 
pies less space than the spraying unit. 

The distance between the electrode and 
the work on the conveyor is held to a 
minimum of 8 inches to prevent possible 
arcing (no spark occurs until the distance 


is reduced 3 to 4 inches). This, in turn, 
brings up the importance of well-con- 
structed and designed work hooks on the 
conveyor. If the articles do not hang se- 
curely, there is a tendency for swaying 
and accidental dropping on to the elec- 
trode and causing a sparkover which 
would produce a source of ignition in the 
midst of a flammable paint mixture. These 
accidents have occurred and there is a 
personal equation involved where the 
operator does not place the work on the 
conveyor properly. 

Drying Ovens: The drying process 
which follows the detearing operation in 
the line of work may be any one of a num- 
ber of standard designs. The drying is 
often tied into the whole process and a 
fire starting at any point in the operation 
may involve the entire process. It is there- 
fore important that all standards for good 
drying oven procedure should be adhered 
to. The ventilation is important, and such 
maintenance features as the control of 
infra-red lamps to prevent breakage, etc., 
are of prime consideration. 
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Typical Fires. 

(1) A large midwestern company was 
engaged in the manufacture of 75mm steel 
cartridge cases. The process called for the 
eae of a protective coating and the 
electrostatic detearing apparatus was used 


in conjunction with a dip process to 


accomplish this. As the shells passed over 
the detearing grid an accidental sparkover, 
caused by the lessened distance of a fallen 
shell resting on the charged grid, ignited 
the explosive mixture of air and solvent 
vapor which accumulated at the open end 


of each shell. A flash back to the dip 


tanks started a fire which was further 
aggravated by the scattering of the flarn- 
ing paint through the release of water into 
the dip tank. 

After repairs, it was discovered that 
the interior of the shells had become satu- 
rated with alcohol vapors during the air- 
drying period of the coating process. The 
solution to the problem here was found 
by blowing air jets at the open ends and 
into the shells during detearing. This 
ventilated the explosive mixture from the 
area adjacent to the grid-electrode and 
around the mouth of the shell. 


(2) A fire occurred at a plant which 
was applying liquid coatings to mine 
crates. The paint dip and electrostatic de- 
tearing method was used in this instance. 
It is believed that the ignition occurred in 
the vicinity of the detearing grid and the 
fire carried back to the dip tank. 


(3) An automotive parts plant was 
the scene of a recent fire. The housing 
which is placed around the axle of an 
automobile was being coated by the elec- 
trostatic spray method. Through careless 
operation the spray gun was placed about 
seven inches from the electrodes and a 
sparkover and fire occurred in the heavy 
paint coatings on the spray booth and on 
the electrode. Poor housekeeping was a 
contributing factor. 


(4) Hermetically sealed, loaded, am- 
munition boxes were being sprayed by the 
electrostatic precipitation method in a 
government ordnance plant. One of the 
electrode wires broke and snapped against 


a loaded ammunition box on the moving 
conveyor line. The box flashed into tlame 
but an alert worker, who quickly removed 
the burning box from the line, prevented 
a catastrophe. The fire was golds extin- 


guished; the worker received a number of 
minor burns, 


Possible Causes of Incidents Involving 
Electrostatic Treatment. 
The sources or causes of incidents which 
center about the electrostatic spraying and 


detearing equipment can be grouped into 


two major categories: 


(1) The potential source of ignition intro- 
duced through the use of a high-voltage elec- 
trostatic field. 

(2) The possibility of an electrical shock 


hazard through relatively exposed conditions 
in close quarters. 

With respect to the first item, which 
bears directly on the fire hazard problem, 
it should be pointed out that the critical 
electrical discharge distance is greatest in 
the electrostatic spraying arrangement; 
greater electrodes-to-object clearances 
must be maintained in this particular pro- 
cess. In this equipment the power pack is 
designed for 130,000 volts, making it pos- 
sible to cause a sparkover with some ob- 
jects as they approach within 6 inches of 
the electrode, whereas, for the detearing 
system, the capacity of the power unit is 
reduced to 85,000 volts, with a corre- 
sponding discharge distance of 3 to 4 
inches. There is no fixed limit to the 
voltage usable; further developments may 
include higher potentials and greater dis- 
charge distances. 

In considering the addition of a source 
of ignition through electrical discharge, 
the following danger spots or causes may 
be listed: 

Electrostatic Spraying System: 
(a) Bringing the work too close to the elec- 


trode through poor planning or design of work 
hook. 
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(b) Careless operation which allows the 
work to fall or sway within the critical dis- 
charge distance of the electrode. 

(c) Placing other grounded equipment such 
as the spray gun within the critical discharge 
distance of the electrode. 


(d) Breaking of electrode wire so that it 


snaps within critical distance of the convcyor 
or work. This may be caused by twisting a wire 
to take up slack. Contact is also possible if 
these wires become loose, unadjusted, or sag. 

(e) Poor insulation between the electrodes 
and the grounded equipment or breakdown of 
this insulation which will cause arcing. Paint 
accumulation over insulator supporting the 
electrode cage may cause electrical discharge. 

(f) Plant overvoltages or line surges may 
increase the critical arcing distance, thereby 
causing the work to enter the zone of potential 
ignition. 

(g) Objects having sharp corners, especially 
sharp points, greatly increase the critical dis- 
charge distance and potential ignition. 
Electrostatic Detearing System: 

(a) The work may fall from the conveyor 
on to the electrode. Other articles passing over 
may cause an electrical discharge to occur to 
the fallen piece, because of the decreased 
clearance. 


(b) The work may be carelessly placed on 
the conveyor or the work hooks may be im- 
properly designed, thereby allowing articles to 
sway within the critical discharge distance of 
the electrode. 

(c) Poor insulation between the electrodes 
and grounded equipment or a breakdown of 
existing insulation which may cause an elec- 
trical discharge. This can be caused by excess 
paint or other materials bridging the gap be- 
tween two oppositely charged parts of the 
equipment. . 

(d) Paint may coat the grid to such an 
extent that the unit will be ineffective and will 
require replacement with spare grids and fre- 
quent cleaning with solvents. 


(e) Plant overvoltages or line surges may 
increase the depth of the critical discharge dis- 
tance thereby causing the work to enter this 
dangerous zone. 

(f) Interchange of a spraying power pack to 
the detearing system without making proper 
adjustments to cope with this increase in 
voltage and amperage. 


The second item, concerning the per- 
sonal shock hazard on contact with live 
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electrical circuits, is-one which deserves 
the more detailed consideration. Although 
much has been published on the subject 
of electric shock, there is considerable 
misconception and lack of proper knowl- 


edge on this important subject. For exam. 


ple, the average individual generally 
thinks of the hazard of electrical shock in 
terms of high voltage and does not always 
realize that it is primarily the current and 
not the voltage that produces the fatal 


results. While most of the studied opin. 


ions indicate that a 5 milliampere current 
(encountered in the detearing power 
pack) will not cause a shock leading to 
lethal effects, however, due consideration 


must be given to the possible consequences 
of startling a person, without warning, by 
an accidental or direct contact with ex- 
posed circuits. Such a situation might 
cause a momentary loss of balance which 
could precariously precipitate the victim 
into a secondary hazard, and perhaps be 
contributory to creating a condition for 
explosion and fire. With respect to the 
10 milliampere current encountered in 
the higher rated power pack of the spray- 
ing treatment, the approach to the danger 
zone is much closer, and particular regard 
should be given in this connection to line 


surges and overvoltage possibilities, or 
rectifying tube failure. Considering fur- 
ther that these processes involve pulsating, 
half-wave rectification, the victim would 
be subjected to a more severe experience 
because of the greater ‘freeze’ possibil- 
ities. 

The manufacturer reports that their 
experience with the process in test, devel- 
opment and installation has been favorable 
and that no serious incident has occurred. 
However, they do recognize the existence 
of this potential hazard and govern their 
operations and instructions to the users 
accordingly. 
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General Conclusions. 
These electrostatic processes introduce 
two new hazards in the field of paint ap- 
plication. First, that of a new source of 


ignition in the form of an electrical dis- 
charge in the field of explosive vapor 
mixtures. Second, that of personal injury 
to operating or fire fighting personnel 
from “high voltage’ electric shock. 

The first of these can be cared for by 
adequate ventilation which is made easier 
by a decrease in the amount of paint 
vapor in the electrostatic spray unit and 
the fact that most of the paint drips from 
the work before entering the electrostatic 
field of the detearing unit. Proper arrange- 
ment and layout of the equipment, and ad- 
justment of the variable functions of the 
process, especially as the operations are 
automatic, will be a material factor in 
lessening the danger of producing a flam- 
mable mixture and of causing ignition. 
The interlocking of various operating 
switches to prevent utilization of the 
power pack except with full operation of 
the process is very desirable. 

The second condition is a matter of 
proper safeguards and is not a material 
factor. The operations are automatic and 
no one need be in close proximity to the 
exposed electrodes. They can be safe- 
guarded against through proper design, 
rigid testing, inspection before shipping 
and upon installation, and maintenance 
inspection at frequent intervals. 


Codes. 


Standards for the safe installation and 
operation of paint spraying and dipping 
processes, developed by the N.F.P.A. 
Committee on Finishing Processes, have 
been published by the N.F.P.A. in the 
National Fire Codes, Vol. I, and by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
Pamphlets No. 33 and 34. These stand- 
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ards cover the important precautions that 
apply to all such operations. The follow- 
ing provisions on the electrostatic spray 
process were adopted in 1946 as an addi- 
tional section of the Standards on Paint 
Spraying and Spray Booths: 


101. Electrostatic apparatus and devices 
used in connection with paint spraying opera- 
tions shall be of approved types so far as such 
approval applies. 

102. Transformers and power packs shall be 
located outside spray booths or enclosures, and 
areas subject to paint deposits. A minimum de- 
tachment of 10 ft. should apply for control 
cabinets. 

103. The installations shall be in accordance 
with the National Electrical Code insofar as 
such applies. 

104. Electrodes shall be rigidly supported in 
permanent locations and well insulated. 

105. A space shall be maintained between 
goods being painted and electrodes or conduct- 
ors at least twice the possible sparking distance. 

106. Goods being painted using this process 
are to be supported on conveyors except as 
provided in Art. 107. The conveyors shall be 
so arranged as to maintain safe distances be- 
tween the goods and the electrodes at all times. 
Any irregularly shaped or other goods subject 
to possible swinging or movement shall be 
rigidly supported to prevent any swinging or 
movements which would reduce the clearance 
to less than that specified in Par. 105. 

107. This process is not approved where 
goods being painted are sprayed and manipu- 
lated by hand, unless non-combustible baffle 
plates are installed to prevent the goods from 
being moved nearer to the electrodes than the 
required clearance specified by Par. 103. 

108. Electrostatic apparatus shall be equip- 
ped with automatic control arranged to make 
the entire equipment dead if vent fans or con- 
veyors stop. 

109. Where required, adequate fencing, 
railings or guards shall be provided, to main- 
tain a safe isolation of this process from other 
work or storage in the area and to guard per- 
sonnel. It is desirable to have such fencing, 
railings, or guards at least 5 ft. from the pro- 
cess equipment. 

110. Signs designating the process zone as 
dangerous as regards fire and accident should 
be posted. 

111. Electrode 
clean and dry. 


shall be kept 


insulators 
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The following provisions on the electro- 
static detearing process, have been recom- 
mended by the N.F.P.A. Committee on 
Finishing Processes as an additional sec- 
tion of the Standards on Dip Tanks Con- 
taining Flammable Liquids: 


401. Electrostatic apparatus used in dip- 
ping operations shall be of approved types so 
far as such approval applies. Entire installa- 
tions shall be subject to the approval of in- 
spection departments having jurisdiction. 

402. The installation shall be in accordance 
with the National Electrical Code so far as such 
Code applies. 

403. Transformers, power packs and all 
electrical controls shall be located at least 20 ft. 
from dip tanks and drip boards unless separat- 
ed therefrom by a complete non-combustible 
enclosure. 

404. All electrodes shall be rigidly sup- 
ported and well insulated. 

405. Minimum spaces from electrodes and 
high voltage conductors to the goods being 
painted, shall be maintained beyond the ex- 
pected possible sparking distance and to other 
grounded objects and between conductors a 
space of at least 12 inches shall be maintained. 


406. All goods subject to this process are 
to be handled on conveyors except as provided 
in Article 407 and are to be so fixed to the 
conveyor that the minimum spaces shall be 
maintained as specified in Article 405, under 
all circumstances. This prohibits goods so hung 
as to make possible their turning or swinging 
to positions beyond the specified distance, but 
non-combustible baffles may be installed in such 
cases to maintain the clearance called for in 
Article 405. 

407. This process shall not be employed 
where goods being dipped or drained are mani- 
pulated by hand unless baffles are provided as 
specified in Article 406. 

408. Automatic control shall be provided 
to make the entire electrostatic equipment 
“dead” when ventilating fans for the area and 
conveyors are not operating. Ventilation shall 
be upward through detearing grids. 

409. Adequate fencing, railings or guards 
shall be provided to maintain a safe isolation 
of the process to guard personnel and to 
Separate the area from other work and storage. 


410. Signs designating the process zone as 
dangerous as regards fire and accident shall be 
posted. (Such as “Danger; High Voltage; Fire 
and Accident Hazard.” ) 
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411. Apparatus shall be maintained in good 
condition with all conductors well supported 
and the entire equipment shall be kept clean 
and dry. 

412. Drip plates and screens subject to 
paint deposits shall be removable and shall be 
taken to a safe place for cleaning. 


Supplementary Recommendations. 

In addition to the code provisions quot- 
ed above, this survey suggests the follow- 
ing supplementary precautions: 


Operation. 
(1) Allow only persons qualified by training 
and experience to work around the electrostatic 
apparatus. 


(2) Do not allow any persons to work on 
the electrostatic equipment while the current is 
on. 

(3) The electrodes in either of the two pro- 
cesses should be adjusted by responsible em- 
ployees who are fully aware of the ignition and 
shock hazard involved through careless contact 
or bringing the electrodes too close to the 
grounded parts. 

(4) Shifting of the higher capacity power 
pack of the electrostatic spraying unit to the 
detearing unit should be prohibited. 


(5) Protective barriers should be provided 
to prevent direct contact with exposed circuits, 
and the bare lead wires should be protected by 
non-conductive and non-combustible guards. 

(6) The neon tube, used to indicate the 
presence of rectified and unrectified alternating 
current, should be handily mounted in close 
proximity to the power pack, and employed to 
test the rectification at frequent and regular in- 
tervals throughout the operating day. 

(7) A red signal lamp, serving as a warning 
that the current is turned on, should be pro- 
vided and located at a conspicuously visible 
point on the spray booth or detearing assembly. 


(8) Provision should be made for a main 
control switch, remotely located and readily 
accessible in any emergency. 


Inspections. 

Arrange for proper maintenance of equip- 
ment, loads and wiring, with careful and fre- 
quent follow-up inspections to see that the 
various parts of the installation are properly 
coordinated and in good working condition. 
This inspection should be made with the cur- 
rent off. The inspector should be particularly 
concerned with the following conditions: 

(1) Check all electric terminals, electrodes, 
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and insulations. Particular attention should be 
paid to possible condensation on insulators dur- 
ing humid days. 

(2) The conveyor systems and work hooks 
should be carefully examined to determine 
balance-stability and distance from the elec- 
trodes for each individual job. Proper opera- 
tion of the “‘limiting switch” should be insured. 
The same inspection should be applied to the 
infra-red ovens and other drying auxiliary 
equipment which comprise a part of either 
electrostatic system. 

(3) Check spraying equipment with par- 
ticular attention to the spray-gun tips. 

(4) The compressed air employed in the 
feed-pot and the spray gun should be checked 
for moisture. To avoid carry over of entrained 
water from the compressors, the compressed- 
air storage tank should be drained regularly. 

(5) Extra care should be exercised for fire 
or explosion possibilities during the setting-up 
or tuning of trial or experimental runs with 
new goods and changed paint formulations, 
paying particular attention to the so-called 
metallic-pigment paints. 


(6) Check means of shutting down the pro- 


ELECTROSTATIC PAINT SPRAYING AND DETEARING. 


cess during emergencies, such as failure in 
ventilation system and occurrence of fire. 


Fire Safety and First Aid Measures. 


(1) Good housekeeping principles should 
be maintained with this equipment. When roll- 
paper is used to catch paint drips in the de- 
tearing operation it should be replaced fre- 
quently and disposed of in such a manner that 
no hazard is created. 


(2) The fire protection equipment should be 
checked regularly. If any of the sprinklers, 
located in the spray booth and around the dip- 
ping process, are found coated with paint or 
having excessive deposits, or are found in a 
doubtful condition, they should be cleaned or 
replaced with new heads. 


(3) All auxiliary portable fire extinguishers, 
in the immediate electrostatic treatment area, 
should be of a type approved for use around 
electrical equipment, and should be kept in 
good working order, and in their designated 
places and be readily accessible. 

(4) Workers should be trained in proper 
fire fighting procedures and in applying first 
aid in electrical shock emergencies. 
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Large Loss Fires of 1946. 


Once again, there were more large loss 
fires reported to the N.F.P.A. during the 
past year than in any previous year in our 
history. The total for 1946 is 187 fires in- 
dividually causing damage in excess of 
$250,000. The total estimated destructive- 
ness of these fires is over $120,000,000. 

The 1946 record tops by 24 the high 
of 1945. Both years’ totals include only 
those fires reported to the N.F.P.A. which 
have occurred in the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska, and Newfoundland. In 1944 
there were 122 large loss fires and in all 
ptevious years for which we have records 
the total has been under 100. 

Only those fires are included where the 
loss estimate can be realistically set at over 
the $250,000 mark. 

Many fires causing indirect losses far in 
excess of $250,000 to the owners of the 
property are not included. Except where 
business interruption or rental value insur- 
ance coverage is involved, and the loss 
reported, there is no way to estimate the 
intangible financial burden which so many 
“ordinary” fires impose. 


Occupancy Distribution. 

Four general occupancy groups account 
for 72% of all the large loss fires. Manu- 
facturing plants, as would be expected, 
suffered the greatest number with 49 out 
of the total of 187, followed closely by 
warehouses (including grain elevators) 
with 40. A newcomer in the higher 
brackets is the aviation field with 24 large 
loss fires, 21 of which involved aircraft 
fires in flight or at time of crash. The 
year 1946 marked a decided increase in 
group fires with the total causing damages 
Over $250,000 set at 22. In 1945 there 
were only eight in this category, including 


2 conflagrations. Particularly significant 
also during the past year are the 5 tragic 
hotel fires costing the lives of 210 per- 
sons. An increase in the number of disas- 
trous fires in waterfront properties over 
that of previous years should also be noted. 


Contributing Factors. 

Over 50% of the fires over $250,000 
were outstandingly the result of inferior 
building construction. For instance, own- 
ers of highly valuable property subjected 
themselves to serious losses by the use of 
frame or frame, métal-clad wall, floor, and 
roof construction in 66 cases. In 69 of the 
other fires the construction was brick or 
stone with wood-joisted floors and roofs. 
In comparison with this type of construc- 
tion, only 6 large loss fires occurred in 
fire-resistive type structures. 

Several other construction features de- 
serve special note. Wood-joist roof fram- 
ing appeared in 127 of the 151 fires in- 
volving structures. Roof coverings were 
slightly better with 46 of the buildings 
involved having fire retardant roofing, 32 
non-combustible and only 66 with com- 
bustible coverings. It is interesting to note 
that only one fire originated on a combusti- 
ble roof. 


Interior Construction Deficiencies. 

The most grievous lack of interior pro- 
tection evidenced by the large loss fires ot 
1946 was the lack of parapeted fire walls. 
This deficiency was noted in 81 separate 
fires with the result that the fire areas were 
excessive. In 64 cases failure to provide 
fire doors at horizontal openings was mani- 
fested by the reports, in 8 others fire doors 
were open or blocked, and in 5 more cases 
provision of a single door at the opening 
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or poor maintenance caused failure. Un- 
divided attics permitting flames to extend 
just below the roofs and mushroom down- 
ward appeared in 9 cases. Undivided 
basements which often allowed flames to 
involve more than a single occupancy in 
a multiple occupancy building occurred in 
7 specific cases out of the 151 fires involv- 
ing structures. 


Vertical Openings. 

Unprotected vertical openings, stair- 
wells and elevators, were reported in 77 
cases. It is significant that in 61 of the 
fires, the flames used these natural ‘“‘chim- 
neys’’ to spread beyond control. Other in- 
fluences upon the vertical spread of fire in 
the 90 multi-story buildings included in 
the large loss fires were unprotected vents 
and lack of fire stopping in concealed wall 
spaces. In 20 specific cases, flames trav- 
eled upward through inaccessible con- 
cealed spaces to complicate both automatic 


and manual fire suppression. In 8 cases, 
ducts for air conditioning systems and 
ventilation aided the vertical spread of fire. 


Exposure Protection Considerations. 

With 22 of the 187 fires falling into 
the group fire classification, it is particu- 
larly important to note that in 79 cases 
insufficient exposure protection was ap- 
parent. It is to the credit of the fire 
departments handling these major fires 
that more group fires or conflagrations did 
Lack of window protection 
was specifically observed in 21 cases. In 
only one case was an outside sprinkler 
system provided and this stopped what 
otherwise might well have been a major 


not result. 


conflagration. 
Effect of Contents. 

The high degree of flammability of con- 
tents played a major role in 102 of the 
166 structural fires. Incipient fires start- 
ing in structures were fed by the contents 
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to become major disasters even before the 
walls, floors, and roofs became involved. 
In 84 cases high concentration of stocks 
played a major role in the amount of the 
loss sustained, particularly in warehouses 
and mercantile properties. Congested 
stock conditions, inadequate aisles, and 
high piling featured in aggravating the 
losses sustained. Stocks subject to burrow- 
ing fires were involved in 20 fires, with 
cotton the most obvious example. 


Private Protection. 

Neither automatic sprinkler protection 
nor automatic fire detection systems were 
installed in 125 out of the 154 cases where 
such protection was applicable. This is 
81% and as such is indicative of the lack 
of private protection which results in so 
much property destruction annually in the 
United States and Canada. How many of 
these large losses would have been minor 
with such protection installed may be esti- 
mated by the high efficiency records of 
such automatic protection facilities. 


An unusually large number of these 
major fires of 1946 occurred in sprin- 
klered or partially sprinklered plants. In 
17 cases the protection was complete and 
in 8 more the sprinklers covered only a 
portion of the property. The large losses 
in sprinklered buildings were in most 
cases due to a combination of factors; the 
following includes all those involved: 


Insufficient water supplies 

System not properly designed for high 
hazard occupancy 

Incomplete protection 

Inadequate maintenance 

Water shut off 

Explosion wrecked system 

Defective dry-pipe system 

Obstructed distribution 

Out of range under building 

Poor distribution 

Exposure fire 

Frozen 

Out of range in hollow wood walls. . 

Out of range over roof 

Partially closed valve 
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It is obvious that improper engineering 
of sprinkler systems and inadequate main- 
tenance are largely responsible for the fail- 
ures that did occur. Automatic protection 
must be designed to keep pace with the 
hazards protected, be provided with a 
sufficiency of water, and be constantly 
maintained in recognition that they are 
mechanical devices whose efficiency is only 
measured by their proper care. 

Automatic alarm service was provided 
in only four cases where major losses were 
sustained. In one case, the alarm gave 
the local fire department the first notice of 
a fire in an adjacent yard which was so 
well advanced that little could be done to 
save the protected structure which lacked 
exposure protection. In the other three 
cases, the alarms operated properly to give 
first notice of the fires to the local fire 
department, but the nature of the contents 
and construction of the buildings permit- 
ted the fire to go beyond control of the 
protection facilities available. 

Watchman protection was provided in 
39 out of 90 cases where the plants were 
shut down, and failed to properly perform 
their duties in 19 instances. In 51 cases, 
no watchman was provided and detection 
was left to chance passers-by. Other em- 
ployees were equally guilty of a common 
fault of watchmen — that of attempting 
to fight the fire before calling for fire 
department assistance. This happened in 
26 instances among the 166 fires in build- 
ings and structures. 


Public Protection. 

Without immediate notification of fire, 
even the best equipped and manned fire 
departments are severely handicapped in 
their job of rescue and extinguishment. 
Delayed discovery of fire was evidenced 
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in 87 cases and delayed transmission of 
alarm in 117. The following table indi- 
cates who gave the alarm: 

Automatic 

Occupant or Employee 

Explosion 

Outsider 

Police 


The means employed to transmit the 
alarms were predominantly by telephone, 
105 cases. Street box*alarms were only 
employed in 39 cases. 

The fire departments were adjudged 
satisfactory in 100 cases, whereas in 59 
cases they were considered weak. Mutual 
aid was required in 70 cases to handle the 
large fires. Insufficient equipment was 
noted in 46 fires, insufficient manpower 
in 34. No public fire protection was avail- 
able to handle 7 of the fires. 

Access to the base of the fire was made 
difficult by construction features, adverse 
winds, inadequate roads, or similar handi- 
caps in 61 cases. Fire departments lack- 
ing previous experience in handling large 
fires were painfully evident in 20 instances 
and lack of pre-planning or familiarity 
with the properties frequent in many addi- 
tional cases. 


Causes. 

In fires of the magnitude of those re- 
ported in this analysis, the cause of the 
fire is rarely available because of the extent 
of the damage and the destruction of evi- 
dence. In 104 out of the 166 structural 
fires, the cause is officially listed as ‘‘un- 
known.” In 31 cases the cause is attributed 
to a common hazard and in 31 others spe- 
cial hazards. In the aircraft fires, 5 were 
occasioned while the aircratt were air- 
borne, sixteen at time ot ground impact. 
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Large Loss Fires of 1946. 


Jan. 1, Greensburg, Ky. Warehouse—Tobacco. 
$325,000. 

The large, frame ironclad Greensburg To- 
bacco Warehouse was totally destroyed by a 
midnight fire, the only possible cause for which 
was that it originated in one of ten trucks 
parked in the warehouse. The loose leaf tobac- 
co alone amounted to approximately 300,000 
pounds. Discovered by a watchman, the flames 
traveled quickly through the one-story, unsprin- 
klered and undivided" building, feeding on the 
highly combustible construction and contents. 

The alarm was delayed as the watchman had 
to run 3 blocks to the fire station and by the 
time the town’s one 500-gpm pumper reached 
the scene, dense smoke barred entry to the 
building. Three hose lines were laid from hy- 
drants 250 to 800 ft. away (on a single 6 in. 
main), but the streams were wholly ineffective 
despite the efforts to get water on the con- 
tents by chopping holes in the one wall where 
approach was possible. Congested storage con- 
ditions, lack of proper aisles, and overloading 
with high valued tobacco leaf, trucks and 
wagons were other factors contributing to the 
high loss. 


International Soundphoto. 


2, Cicero, Ill. 
$1,756,000. 
Automatic sprinkler protection to the largely 
one-story Borin Art Products Company wood- 
working plant (picture frame manufacturing), 
and the large adjacent Western Auto Supply 
Company combination warehouse and retail 
store (total ground floor area approximately 
114,000 sq. ft.) depended on a single source, 
60,000-gal. gravity tank. On Dec. 26 this 
tank had been drained in order to repair leak- 
ing piping in the tank riser boxing. This fol- 
lowed accidental pipe freezing due to temporary 
shutdown in the woodworking plant caused by 
a strike. The work was not completed at 10:15 
P.M., Jan. 2, when an explosion of unknown 
origin, followed by fire, occurred in the auto 
supply warehouse. When fire equipment 
reached the scene, flames were through the roof 
and spreading rapidly in both properties. Heat 
was also threatening an adjacent 2-story, con- 
crete block and brick gear works, but the opera- 
tion of 80 sprinklers (40 manually tripped) 
on an independent water supply system pro- 
vided an effective water curtain to prevent ex- 
tensive damage to this exposure except to the 


Jan. Group Fire—Industrial. 


A strike idled this Cicero, Ill., plant and sprinkler pipes froze. Repair, delayed by 
the holidays, was not completed on January 2 when an explosion among flammable 
liquids in the adjoining store caused a fire destroying the 114,000-sq.-ft. building. 
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built-up roof covering and wood trusses. The 
fire was fought with public water supplies for 
4 hours with 13 hose streams from 4 local 
pumpers and 6 others from Chicago. The hazard 
of delaying repair work on sprinkler systems, 
the necessity for providing more than a single 
source of water supply to sprinklers protecting 
high-valued, extra hazard occupancies and the 
importance of parapeted fire walls between 
large exposed areas were chief fire engineering 
lessons illustrated by this loss. The rapid spread 
of fire was attributed to a carload of alcohol, 
considerable amounts of cleaning fluid, and the 
storage of eight automobiles containing gaso- 
line within the Western Auto Supply property. 
The loss included $862,000 property damage 
and $1,094,000 use and occupancy loss. 


Jan 6, Fairbanks, Alaska. Group Fire—Mercan- 
tile. $317,000. 


No explanation could be given for a 7:30 
P.M. explosion that blew out the front and back 
of a hardware store and resulted in fire that 
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International News. 


Acme. 


Sub-zero temperatures (—12°) compli- 
cated extinguishment of this mercantile 
group fire in Fairbanks, Alaska, Jan. 6. 


consumed 3 other unsprinklered, wooden mer- 
cantile buildings before being stopped. Lack of 
fire walls or doors allowed flames to spread 
with ease to these adjoining structures. Fire- 
men, hampered by the below-zero temperatures, 
eventually stopped the spread of flames with 


This Detroit factory building was heavily damaged on January 14 when a spark 
from an acetylene welding torch ignited a bale of rags. 
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the help of high pressure fog dispensed from 
2 Army crash trucks called from nearby Ladd 
Field. City firemen used 9 hose lines attached 
directly to 7 hydrants where pressure was main- 
tained at 150 pounds by prearrangement with 
the central power plant. 


Jan. 10, Columbus Twp., Pa. Tannery. $250,000. 


The 1- to 3-story, largely frame, unsprin- 
klered J. W. and A. P. Howard Company tan- 
nery was completely destroyed by fire originat- 
ing in a hair dryer on the first floor of the main 
building. The plant was outside the city limits, 
and the only water available was from one 
dead-end, 6-in. main, which could provide at 
best only 2 or 3 hose streams. Smoke coming 
from the drier was reported to the plant super- 
intendent by a night watchman. The former 
reached the plant quickly, found the fire con- 
siderably advanced and called the Corry Fire 
Department for assistance. Within 15 minutes 
the flames were out of control in the old build- 
ing built in 1867. The fire burned itself out after 
destroying all of the main group of buildings 
except the hide house, carpenter shop and a 
frame barn, well detached. 


Jan. 13, near Wichita, Kansas. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

Two company employees were killed when 
an experimental Model V Culver aircraft 
crashed from an altitude of only 100 feet after 
a power stall in flight. The accident resulted in 
an immediate fire when one of the pliocell fuel 
cells, located in the leading edge of the wing, 
tore open and spilled gasoline over the aircraft 
and surrounding area. The intensity and rapid- 
ity of the spread of flames made fire suppres- 
sion efforts impractical, according to a company 
spokesman. The pilot was trapped in the air- 
craft and the observer, although successfully 
extricated, died of severe burns at the hospital. 
CAA investigators believed that the unconven- 
tional control system was either inadequate to 
compensate for gusts of wind, was poorly de- 
signed, or had become out of adjustment fol- 
lowing a series of taxi-ing runs and low alti- 
tude flights, The airport is located 2 miles 


beyond the city limits. 


Jan. 14, Detroit, Mich. Textile Worker. $250,000. 


The block-long, one-story, brick, waste and 
auto padding factory of H. B. Hamburger Com- 
pany was almost totally destroyed by an after- 
noon fire said to have originated when a spark 
from an acetylene cutting torch ignited a bale 
of rags. The first equipment to reach the scene 
found the fire so well advanced that flames 


were issuing from all parts of the building and 
the front wall was collapsing. Lack of a parapet 
on a fire division wall permitted the flames to 
spread over the roof and involve the entire 300 
ft. by 100 ft. structure. Unprotected steel roof 
girders collapsed in the heat of the fire. A 
tacky aluminum paint which had been sprayed 
on the walls was reported as contributing to the 
rapid spread of flames in the unsprinklered 
plant. 


Jan. 16, Findlay, Ohio. Oil Refinery. $500,000. 

Details on the explosions and fire causing 
heavy damage to the National Oil Refinery 
Plant were published in the April 1946 Quar- 
TERLY, pages 319 and 320. 


Jan. 17, Linden, N. J. Oil Refinery. $350,000. 

This fire in a fluid catalyst cracking unit at 
the Bayway Refinery of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), was reported in the July 1946 
QUARTERLY, page 72. 


Jan. 17, Grand Anse, N. B. Church. $251,000. 


A large, stone Catholic church, 124 ft. by 
65 ft., was very heavily damaged by a fire be- 
lieved caused by defective electric wiring. Ab- 
sence of public fire protection, the advanced 
stage of the fire when it was discovered at 
noontime by a housekeeper in the neighboring 
parish house, and the fact that the church bell 
(normally used as a fire alarm signal) could 
not be reached, prevented saving any part of 
the building or contents. Only exterior stone 
walls remained standing, the iron roof (sup- 
ported by wood framing) collapsing early in 
the fire. 


Jan. 18, near Cheshire, Conn. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

A gasoline leak caused by failure of a fuel 
line or connection in the vicinity of a fuel 
pump caused a fire in the left engine of an 
Eastern Air Lines plane, resulting in wing col- 


> “lapse and crash. Fourteen passengers and 3 


crew members, the total number aboard, were 
killed as the aircraft struck ground in a wooded 
hillside. The fire was seen by ground observ- 
ers, but apparently the crew had no knowledge 
of their plight until the wing failed, as there 
was no evidence of emergency procedures, no 
radio call for assistance, and the engine fire 
extinguishing system was not used. Local fire 
fighters and state police were quick to respond 
to the crash, but the fuselage was burrféd so 
completely that it was several hours before the 
bodies of the victims could be removed. New 
fire prevention regulations issued since this 
crash by the Civil Aeronautics Board will re- 
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quire fire-resistant fuel lines in the power plant 
and quick-acting fire detectors which will flash 


a warning to the pilot. 


21, Franklin Park, Ill. 
Plant, $250,000. 

A fire, preceded by three explosions, heavily 
damaged the Joslyn Manufacturing and Supply 
Company creosote treating plant and required 
almost 12 hours to extinguish. The blast ap- 
parently occurred in one of 3 buildings housing 
vats of creosote, and it is presumed that accu- 
mulated vapors were ignited by an electrical 
short circuit. Fire departments from 4 neigh- 
boring suburban towns fought the blaze, but 
inadequate water supplies curtailed the effec- 
tiveness of their efforts. One creosote storage 
tank blew up with such force that its 1500-lb. 


roof was thrown 300 feet. 


Jan. 23, Brewer, Me. Textile Worker—Shoddy 
Mill. $500,000. 

Inadequate private and public water supplies 
resulted in the destruction of the large, sprin- 
klered, 4-story Striar Shoddy Mill from a fire 
said to have started on the third floor from 
foreign material in stock during picking opera- 
tions. One employee was trapped and burned 


Jan. Creosote Treating 
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The Joslyn Manufacturing and Supply 
Company treating plant was heavily dam- 
aged on January 21 by explosions and fires 
which originated in a building housing cre- 
osote vats. 


to death in the swiftly spreading flames and 
one other was badly burned. Employees were 
forced to flee when absence of pressure made 
attempts to use inside standpipe hose streams 
worthless. Two witnesses said the sprinklers 
(dry-pipe system) opened but that the water 
supply was not sufficient to cope with the 
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Foreign material in a picker was blamed for this fire in the Striar Shoddy Mill, 
Brewer, Maine, on January 23. Weak water supplies and poor maintenance practices 
combined to make ineffectual the dry pipe sprinkler system installed. 
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Acme. 


Lack of sub-structure sprinkler protection and fire walls permitted flames to 
travel unchecked under two merchandise piers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on 


January 25 at Staten Island, New York. 


flames. There appears to be the possibility that 
a sprinkler valve was not fully open, denying 
the system of full supplies from the 530,000- 
gal. standpipe. Responding to the delayed 
alarm local fire fighters found flames were 
bursting from all sides of the structure, and 
it was necessary to request aid from Bangor, 
Dow Field and Orono. The public water sup- 
ply (6-in. mains) was so inadequate that only 
3 pumpers could be used, and the 75,000-gal. 
Brewer City water tank was quickly emptied. 
The entire city was without any water for al- 
most 24 hours after the fire. This was the 
fourth in a series of recent fires where the same 
shortage of water had caused large losses. Ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pounds of new material 
waiting to be made into shoddy was destroyed. 
No insurance was carried. 


Jan. 25, St. George, S. |., N. Y. Piers. $712,000. 

Two merchandise piers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, 2 annexes, freight cars, and 
floating equipment were destroyed or damaged 
by a fire originating under the freight platform 
of one of the piers. The fire was believed 
caused by discarded smoking material which 
became lodged between the wood decking. 
Automatic sprinklers, installed to protect pier 
sheds but not the combustible sub-structure, 
operated satisfactorily, but could not reach the 
origin of the flames. The first alarm (7:30 
P.M.) was given by a railroad employee, work- 
ing in the vicinity, who pulled the city alarm 
box. Twenty. pumping engines, 12 hose trucks, 
2 ladder trucks and 4 fireboats fought the 
flames throughout the night, as stiff, changing 
winds added to the difficult extinguishment 
problems. The main piers were 432 ft. long 
by 119 ft. wide and the annexes were approxi- 
mately 150 ft. by 37 ft. Superstructure con- 
struction was corrugated iron-on-wood with 
wooden decks, flooring and roofs. Lack of fire 


breaks or walls in the pier structures permitted 
the fire to spread beneath the decking to the 
adjoining pier. It was also spread by radiation 
and flying sparks to the rolling stock, the com- 
bustible annex buildings and floating craft. 
Water supplies, beside the bay water, were 
from an 8-in. main fed by a 24-in. city main 
600 ft. distant. The loss was divided as fol- 
lows: buildings, $450,000; contents, $125,000; 
floating equipment, $68,000; cargo, $55,000; 
rolling stock, $14,000. 


Jan 25, Jonquiere, Quebec. Group Fire—Mer- 
cantile. $485,000. 

A warehouse, 7 stores and a theatre were de- 
stroyed by a sweeping fire which started at 
8:20 P.M. in the furniture warehouse of the 
Legare Company. The cause of the fire is un- 
known, but arson is suspected after investiga- 
tion proved that the heating system was not 
responsible as originally believed. Flames 
leaped across the main street after communicat- 
ing to adjoining and adjacent structures, as 
local and mutual aid fire brigades fought vainly 
to stem the spread of flame with 20 hose 
streams. A 40-mile wind and extreme cold 
handicapped their efforts. The fire made home- 
less 80 persons and threw 75 out of work. 


Jan. 26, Evansville, Ind. Warehouse—Military. 
$250,000. 

A large, 2-story, wood-on-steel frame, un- 
sprinklered warehouse at the Evansville Ship- 
yards (under Navy jurisdiction) was heavily 
damaged by a fire believed caused by defective 
wiring. Reported by a watchman at 5:10 P.M., 
the fire had burned through the second-story 
floor when the shipyard fire department, 500 ft. 
distant, reached the scene. City assistance was 
requested, but its arrival was delayed when the 
equipment was routed to a far distant gate. 
Seven hose lines operating on pump pressure 
were used in an attempt to prevent spread of 
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Acme. 
A frame unsprinklered warehouse at the Evansville, Ind., Shipyards burned on 
January 26 as city and Navy fire fighters battled to protect exposures. 


fire, but 3 other small buildings were damaged 
before help arrived. Large loading doors in the 
warehouse, which were nailed shut with spikes, 
also slowed the efforts of fire fighters to reach 
the base of the fire. The loss was $150,000 to 
building and $100,000 to contents. 


Jan. 27, Picher, Okla. Group Fire—Mercantile. 
$300,000. 

Half a block in the business district of Picher 
was destroyed by a fire which started in a tap 
room at 6:00 A.M. The building originally in- 
volved was an ordinary, brick-joisted, 2-story 
structure with apartments on the second floor. 
Flames spread to an adjacent theatre, then to 
a second tap room, a barber shop, drug store 
and a hotel. Fire fighters used heavy hand 
lines in fixed positions on the heart of the fire, 
and small streams to knock down the spreading 
flames. A high wind and freezing temperatures 
handicapped operations, but a heavy frost pro- 
tected wood roofs in the vicinity from flaming 
embers. 


Jan. 27, Charleston, W. Va. Group Fire—Mer- 
cantile. $1,000,000. 

The magnitude which a fire, starting in a 5- 
story, unsprinklered, ordinary wood-joisted, 
brick mercantile building, can assume in a 
built-up business district was vividly illustrated 
in the Rose City Press group fire. Flames were 
first discovered by a passer-by at 3:29 A.M., 
and evidence indicates that they had had a 
considerable head start. Fire spread quickly 
from the building of origin (See A on dia- 
gram, page 189) to 2 adjacent 5- and 7-story 
(B and C), ordinary wood-joisted, brick mer- 
cantile buildings, jumped an 18-ft. alley and in- 
volved 2 other similar 4-story structures (D 


and E) and leaped a fire-resistive, sprinklered 
building 5 stories high across a street 42 ft. 
wide to involve a fifth wood-joisted, brick, 4- 
story warehouse (F). These fires were beyond 
control by 4:00 A.M. Small fires had mean- 
while started in 2 (one sprinklered) buildings 
(G and H) across a 58-ft. street, diagonally 
across the intersection of 2 main avenues in 2 
other protected buildings (I and J) and 2 ad- 
ditional exposed sprinklered properties (K and 
L). About 5:00 A.M. fire was found to have in- 
volved a still more distant sprinklered building 
(M), 175 ft. from the original building, also 
to have entered one fire-resistive structure (N) 
and one other building (O), the latter two 
being adjacent to the properties originally in- 
volved. The undermanned fire department had 
all available equipment and manpower (54) in 
service in the shortest possible time and a 
minimum of 15 hose lines in service. The 
water supply was ample at all times with hy- 
drant pressures estimated at 93 lbs. Automatic 
sprinklers on the outside of the building of the 
Thomas Field & Company (1) were most effec- 
tive, while 6 heads which operated in building 
“M” and 35 in building “J” limited interior 
damage to minor loss. Sprinklers were not 
needed inside building “G’ as damage was 
confined to window glass and blinds. Loss in 
sprinklered buildings “K’’ and “L’’ was some- 
what heavier due to water damage and collapse 
of building “E.’’ Those buildings (6) having 
sprinkler protection incurred damages of ap- 
proximately $30,000, while unprotected build- 
ings (8) suffered damages of approximately 
$730,000 according to preliminary and partial 
loss figures. The entire loss was estimated to 
be about one third of the sound value of the 
buildings and contents involved, 
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Charleston, West Virginia, Group Fire. 
January 27, 1946. 
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This plan of the Jan. 27 fire in Charlestown, W. Va., should be read with the 
text story for proper understanding of the contributing factors. 
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Jan. 28, Hopewell, Va. 
$420,000. 

A fire which destroyed the plant of the Vic- 
tory Cleaning Company shortly before 8:00 
A.M. originated from an explosion in a dryer 
tumbler. The one-story brick building was one 
large area and lacked fire division walls or 
automatic protection of any type. Flames 
spread rapidly to other tumblers, fed by flam- 
mable dry cleaning solvents. The blaze was 
extinguished only after local and nearby mili- 
tary fire departments battled for more than 3 
hours. was said to include $250,000 
for military clothing being cleaned; $150,000 
for equipment; $20,000 damage to the building. 


Dry Cleaning Plant. 


Le SS 


Jan. 28, near Oklahoma City, Okla. Hangar— 
Military. $2,300,000. 

An electric heater coil which ignited gaso- 
line fumes escaping from a broken hose con- 
fuel booster pump test stand 
started a fire which swept a large AAF air- 
craft maintenance hangar at Tinker Field and 
resulted in the death of 10 persons. Those 
killed were trapped on a mezzanine floor di- 
rectly over the fuel pump test department. 
Only one exit was provided and this was 
blocked by flames. The hangar involved (200 
ft. by 283 ft., and 90 ft. high at arch center) 


nection on a 
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adjoined a similar hangar, a large shop area 
350 ft. by 675 ft., and 2 other hangars of like 
description on the far side of the shops. The 
entire area (approximately 13% acres under 
one roof) was without fire stops, but fire fight- 
ers were able to bring the blaze under control 
by entering the shop area and driving the 
flames back with high pressure water fog while 
other hose streams were played on the corru- 
gated metal and glass walls from the outside. 
Unusual dangers accompanied the fire-fighting 
operations as unprotected structural steel roof 
framing buckled and twisted from the heat, 
but fortunately did not totally collapse except 
along one wall. No automatic sprinklers were 
installed at the time of the fire, although pro- 
jects had been submitted for such protection 
by Army Air Force authorities in recognition of 
the fire danger. Failure to provide fire cutoffs 
for special hazard operations was another ob- 
vious deficiency. The loss was divided $500,000 
for structural damage; $1,800,000 for contents. 


Jan. 30, Washington, D. C. Dwelling. $750,000. 

Valuable paintings were destroyed and severe 
structural damage occasioned by a fire in the 
Guggenheim mansion in suburban Washington. 
(See April 1946 QUARTERLY, page 325.) 


Delayed discovery and distance to five hydrants were largely responsible for the 
large fire loss sustained in the Guggenheim mansion, Washington, D. C., January 30. 
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Acme. 


Unprotected window openings plus lack of sufficient distance between buildings 
permitted flames to involve a large portion of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Cor- 
poration plant at Evansville, Ind., on January 31. 


Jan. 30, Peekskill, N. Y. Group Fire—Mercan- 
tile. $250,000. 

Peekskill’s worst fire in 18 years heavily 
damaged 4 stores and a restaurant. More than 
200 firemen from the local department and 5 
other communities fought the fire for 6 hours 
before it could be brought under control. The 
fire was reported at 6:04 P.M. Evidence indi- 
cates it started in the rear of a clothing store 
and spread through the 3-story, ordinary wood- 
joisted, brick building to involve 4 other adja- 
cent and similarly constructed buildings. Pro- 
fessional and business offices on upper floors 
were also gutted. Outside help was secured 

, through the Westchester Fire Chief's Emergen- 
cy Plan organization. 


Jan. 30, Riggins, Idaho. ‘Woodworker—Saw Mill. 
$250,000. 

A new saw mill, completed in December, 
1945, was burned to the ground by a fire: of 
undetermined origin. The blaze was discovered 
by a watchman at 6:30 P.M., and early attempts 
to quell the fire failed. Flames, which volun- 
teer fire fighters of this small community could 
not control, swept the property. Of frame con- 
struction, the main building (40 ft. by 120 ft.), 
a machine shop, engine room and boiler room 
were lost. The mill had been designed for a 
daily capacity of 40,000 ft. and some 4,000,000 
ft. of logs were on hand for cutting. Finished 
lumber piled in an adjacent yard was saved be- 
cause of the favorable direction of the wind. 


Jan. 31, Evansville, Ind. Woodworker—Furniture 
Factory. $562,000. 

A large portion of the sprinklered furniture 
plant of the Globe-Bosse-World Company was 
destroyed by a fire which started from an ex- 
plosion (of unknown origin) in either a fire- 
resistive, unsprinklered, dry kiln or in an ad- 
joining brick-joisted, sprinklered kiln. The 
force of the explosion communicated the flames, 
issuing from a forced door, to a transfer and 
lumber shed equipped with a dry pipe sprinkler 
system without accelerators or alarm connec- 
tions. The first alarm transmitted was from a 
city alarm box at 11:39 A.M., four minutes 
after the fire was discovered by an employee. A 
strong wind fanned the flames in the building 
of origin, and it was apparent that the fire went 
beyond possible control of the sprinklers, either 
because of the explosion, their delayed opera- 
tion (absence of accelerator), or the large 
quantity of flammables immediately involved. 
Sprinklered buildings on three sides were im- 
mediately exposed, and the fire, urged on by 
the wind, spread to a frame, one-story 60 x 70 
ft. lumber shed (25 ft. distant), to a 2-story, 
brick-joisted, 400 ft. x 60 ft., machine wood- 
working building (20 ft. distant), and to a 
maze of other two- and three-story intercon- 
nected buildings (almost totally sprinklered) 
covering a general area of approximately 300 
ft. x 250 ft. (30 ft. distarit). The fire appar- 
ently entered these buildings through unpro- 
tected windows and wood roofs. Hundreds of 
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sprinklers opened and the single source water 
supply from a 12-in. main was severely taxed. 
Hose lines also reduced the volume and pres- 
sures fell to approximately 20 Ibs. p.s.i. at the 
height of the fire. Intense heat prevented placing 
a pumper line on the single fire department 
connection, and only superior fire fighting 
saved other portions of the plant seriously ex- 
posed across a 75 ft. wide railroad spur and 
street. Sprinkler failure is attributed to the fol- 
lowing combination of factors: the explosive 
origin of the fire, the lack of an accelerator on 
the dry-pipe system, the large number of heads 
that opened simultaneously with spread of fire 
to inadequately spaced exposed buildings, the 
overtaxing of the single source water supply 
available, and the inability of the fire depart- 
ment to connect a pumper line to the sprinkler 
system. 


Jan. 31, Charleston, S. C. Recreation Hall. 
$940,000. 

A fire originating near an open stairway 
heavily damaged a large, 2-story, frame, un- 
protected recreation hall at the Charleston 
Naval Base. Absence of automatic protection, 
stairwell enclosures, and fire division walls 
combined with frame building construction to 
give the flames free access to the structure and 
its combustible contents. Naval Base, munici- 
pal and county fire fighters fought the blaze 
from the time it was first reported by an occu- 
pant at 3:00 P.M. until well after dark. The 
building housed a motion picture auditorium, 
library, bowling alley, gymnasium, billiard and 
pool rooms, soda fountain and similar enter- 
tainment facilities, plus offices for recreation 
and welfare services. 


/ 
Feb. 1, near Charleston, S. C. Chemical Plant. 
$294,000. 

The 24,000-sq.-ft., frame, sulphuric acid 
chamber building of the A. F. Pringle & Com- 
pany’s fertilizer factory was destroyed by a fire 
believed caused by ignition of wood roof fram- 
ing from sparks emitted by the boiler stack of 
a nearby saw and planing mill. The plant, lo- 
cated 1,200 ft. outside city limits, had a pri- 
vate looped hydrant system supplied by a 6- 
in. metered connection from the 24-in. city 
main, and a 1,000 gpm pump taking suction 
from a 250,000-gal. reservoir. Fire equipment 
was summoned by a central station alarm from 
2 local parishes and from Charleston. Despite 
prompt arrival of the fire departments which 
used 6 pumpers in applying hose streams, the 
fire, largely inaccessible to ground hose lines, 
burned down through the roof and spread 
throughout the large unbroken area of the 
building. The heat soon weakened the lead 
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acid chambers, and 1,300 tons of sulphuric 
acid ran out on the earth floor. This resulted 
in the destruction of a large amount of the 
private and municipal hose lines being used on 
the fire. Almost all of the acid chamber build- 
ing was destroyed but an adjoining tower build- 
ing was saved, thanks to a parapeted fire wall 
with all openings protected by double fire 
doors. Loss is divided $41,000 to buildings; 
$88,000 to machinery; $15,000 to sulphuric 
acid and other stocks; and $150,000 for use 
and occupancy. 


Feb. 1, Saskatoon, Sask. Warehouse—Farm Ma- 
chinery. $250,000. 

The 38,100-sq.-ft. brick warehouse of the 
J. I. Case Company, lacking automatic sprin- 
klers, was heavily damaged by a fire which 
originated in a wood partition covered with 
building paper. This partition was 18 inches 
from a stove constructed of four oil drums 
capable of burning logs in 4-ft. lengths. Only 
protection afforded the partition against igni- 
tion from radiant heat was a metal shield one 
foot from the stove and 6 inches from the par- 
tition. Flames traveled from this point to in- 
volve the structure, owing to open exterior 
doors and an open fire door in the only brick 
subdivision of the one-story building. Firemen 
fought the flames with 6 hose streams in tem- 
peratures varying from 27° below zero to 15° 
below. The alarm was given promptly by a 


a 


Open fire doors in a single fire division 
wall permitted flames to heavily damage 
the J. I. Chase Company warehouse in 
Saskatoon, Sask., on February 1. Tempera- 
tures at the time hovered between 15° and 
27° below zero. 
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Elkhart Truth. 

Delayed discovery allowed fire to de- 
stroy a block of mercantile buildings in 
Syracuse, Ind., on February 2. 


company employee when the fire was discov- 
ered, but it probably had been burning for 
some time before the 10:07 A.M. call. In addi- 
tion to farm machinery, Army ordnance sup- 
plies had been stored in the building. 


Feb. 1, Crimora, Va. Chemical Plant. $250,000. 

Absence of automatic sprinklers, frame con- 
struction, and lack of public protection resulted 
in the loss of the Central Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s large plant. The spectacular fire was 
punctuated by explosions of sulphur, and the 
flames were visible for miles. Volunteer fire 
fighters from surrounding communities could 
only save adjacent structures. Water was 
pumped in relays from a river 6,000 ft. away— 
the sole available source. Discovered by em- 
ployees at 5:15 P.M., the fire was caused by an 
electrical short circuit in an elevator shaft 
and communicated through unprotected open- 
ings to all parts of the 2-story structure. 


Feb. 2, Syracuse, Ind. Group Fire—Mercantile. 
$500,000 

A theatre, cocktail lounge, art gallery, bowl- 
ing alley, newspaper plant, and 6 apartments 
were wiped out by a fire which totally involved 
the Pickwick block of mercantile buildings. 
The fire was discovered at 4:40 A.M. by tenants 
of one of the apartments. A stiff wind fanned 
the flames as firemen from 8 communities at- 
tempted to halt the advance. The city’s water 
supply was exhausted by the demand, and 
water had to be drafted from a nearby lake. 
A second blaze, which broke out in the ruins 
after the day-long fight, destroyed the scattered 
unburned portions of 2 stores. 


Feb. 3, Chicago, Ill. Hotel. $281,000. 

Four fires within 12 hours, 3 probably at- 
tributable to careless smoking, caused consider- 
able damage to the 1,000-room, 14-story, un- 
sprinklered, old, fire-resistive type Congress 
Hotel. One guest was suffocated. Wood trim, 
open stairways, and drafty corridors were con- 
tributing factors in the spread of two of the 
fires. Delayed alarms also featured in 2 of the 
4 fires, as employees unsuccessfully fought the 
flames with hand appliances before calling the 
fire department. In all, fire gutted 33 guest 
rooms and smoke and water damaged 60 oth- 
ers. Loss to the building was set at $113,000; 
to contents, $30,000; and the use and occupancy 
loss amounted to $138,000. 


Feb. 8, Ancienne Lorette, Que. Woodworker. 
$559,000. 

A 430 ft. by 230 ft. aircraft hangar at the 
Ancienne Lorette Airport was destroyed by fire 
while tenanted by a manufacturer of prefabri- 
cated houses. Flames were first observed by 
employees about 11:25 A.M. near a hot air grate 
in a tool room. The airport brigade immedi- 
ately requested help from ‘Ancienne Lorette and 
Quebec city as flames threatened exposed struc- 
tures. A favorable wind and a water screen 
saved the other structures and heavy aircraft 
parked nearby. Little could be done to extin- 
guish the flaming hangar because of the quick- 
burning contents (including lumber - stock, 
sashes, doors, and other building supplies) and 
the height of the building. Sawdust on the 
rafters, 15 drums of Diesel oil, tar paper, and 
a truck contributed to the rapid spread of fire. 
The water supply was a 150,000-gal. reservoir, 
which was practically exhausted after 8 hours 
of fire fighting. 


Feb. 11, Clinton, Mo. “Hatchery. $500,000. 

Lack of adequate water through a 4-in. dead- 
end main, plus an undivided large area build- 
ing were the chief factors responsible for the 
total loss of the Bush Chicken Hatchery. Start- 
ing in the office at 3:00 A.M., the fire was dis- 
covered by a watchman. Possibly half an hour 
elapsed, however, before the alarm was given, 
as an attempt was made by employees to extin- 
guish the fire. When reported, someone drove 
to the fire station to give the alarm. The 
hatchery (rated as one of the largest in the 
country) was a one-equals-two-story building of 
brick and tile-faced, wood-joisted construction, 
covering almost an acre of ground, The loss 
figure given above is the most reliable estimate 
available and is based on the owner's estimate 
of his loss of chicks, eggs, and incubators, plus 
all records (which were destroyed in their filing 
cabinets) and the structure. 
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Feb. 13, Chicago, Ill. Warehouse—Terminal. 
$550,000 

Employees at the Jones Transfer Company 
attempted to extinguish a fire caused by a de- 
fective oil burner until the fire was out of con- 
trol. When the fire department reached the 
scene at 9:35 P.M., flames had communicated 
through unprotected wall openings and corru- 
gated steel partitions for a distance of 1,000 ft. 
from the place of origin. An unsprinklered 
paper storage warehouse, a freight loading plat- 
form, and a steel and wire manufacturing plant 
were involved. Three exposed sprinklered 
buildings, one safeguarded by a well-parapeted 
fire wall, were only slightly damaged. Hose 
lines were required to protect some ordinary 
window openings in other exposed properties. 
Fire equipment dispatched to the scene num- 
bered 35 engine companies. Thirty-three 2%- 
in. and 3%%-in. hose lines were used. High 
winds, falling snow, and below-freezing tem- 
peratures handicapped fire-fighting operations. 


ma a oo rag a Ler ees o ‘ 

Poor sprinkler system maintenance, un- 
protected, open, below grade areas, and in- 
ferior construction with poor upkeep were 
chief factors in the Spartanburg Ware- 
house fire on Feb. 13. 


Feb. 13, Spartanburg, S$. C. Warehouse—Cot- 
ton. $250,000. 

Fire got a critical head start in a sprin- 
klered, frame cotton warehouse since it origi- 
nated in an unsprinklered open space beneath 
the ground floor (grass surfaced), and spread 
rapidly into the building through cracks in the 
wood flooring and side walls. Sprinklers oper- 
ated properly but could not reach the base of 
the fire, especially because of the congested 
storage conditions and the high water-absorp- 
tion of the cotton bales stored in the building. 
In all, four compartments of the 3-story Spar- 
tanburg Bonded Warehouse were destroyed. 
The first alarm was telephoned to the city de- 


partment at 5:04 P.M., but response was de- 
layed 10 minutes by a misunderstanding as to 
the location of the property involved. By the 
time fire fighters reached the scene part of one 
compartment had already collapsed and the 
other three sections were totally involved. At 
the height of the blaze, 7 or 8 hose streams 
were in use in an attempt to confine the spread 
and a parapeted fire wall materially aided in 
saving some 6,000 other bales in adjoining com- 
partments. 


Feb. 15, Lexington, Ky. Warehouse—Miscel- 
laneous. $340,000. ‘ 

A 10:00 P.M. fire totally destroyed a large, 
2-story, brick storage and service building oper- 
ated by the University of Kentucky. Starting in 
the basement, flames traveled throughout the 
unsprinklered building (formerly a tobacco 
warehouse), through open stair shafts and un- 
divided floor areas. The building was being 
used for miscellaneous storage, including the 
garaging of 15 trucks and the storage of main- 
tenance implements, a tank of gasoline, and 25 
barrels of oil. It also contained such services as 
a carpenter shop, paint shop, plumbing and 
electrical shops, office and janitorial supply 
storage, and lumber storage. Evidence indicates 
that the fire started in a truck in the basement. 
Fire fighters found the entire building (275 ft. 
long) involved when they arrived after a tele- 
phone alarm by a chance occupant, and were 
compelled to concentrate all efforts toward 
saving exposed properties, including a large 
tobacco redrying plant and the University’s 
central heating plant. 


Feb. 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. Warehouse—Terminal. 
$1,000,000. 

The one-story, unsprinklered, frame, Smith 
Bay Corp. warehouse (200 ft. by 175 ft.), was 
totally destroyed by a fire which burned for 3 
days before final extinguishment. The night 
watchman who discovered the fire at 6:53 P.M. 
summoned fire equipment from a nearby street 
alarm box. Response included both land pump- 
ers and 2 fireboats which used an adjacent 
canal. It was obvious to fire fighters that the 
flames had a considerable head start, were being 
fed by highly combustible contents, and that the 
spread was being aided by the 50 mph winds. 
Two additional alarms and four special signals 
were sounded at intervals until 7:32. The 
warehouse was being used for the storage and 
packing of all types of material in waterproof 
wrappers and wood crates for overseas ship- 
ment. In all, 15 customers’ goods were on the 
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premises, some of these having no insurance 
coverage. The loss to the building was under 
$20,000, with the balance on the contents. 


Feb. 16, Jamaica, N. Y. Mercantile—Multiple 
Occupancy. $250,000. 

The Rapoport and Eller paint and wallpaper 
shop, the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
store, and a men’s furnishings store (all sharing 
a single mercantile building) were completely 
destroyed by a fire of undetermined origin first 
discovered at 7:45 A.M. by an outsider. Water 
and smoke damage was also sustained by 2 ad- 
joining furniture stores. The raging flames 
snarled traffic in the Jamaica shopping district 
until noon, and heavy smoke from burning 
paints blanketed the area. Two firemen were 
injured when a ceiling collapsed, and 4 others 
were treated for smoke poisoning. 


Feb. 19, Shawinigan Falls, Que. Group Fire— 
Mercantile. $250,000. 

Three mercantile buildings were destroyed 
and a fourth damaged when a fire, believed 
caused by a furnace explosion in a multiple- 
occupancy retail store building, spread out of 
control during the early morning hours. Passers- 
by gave the alarm and fire fighters fought the 
blaze in sub-zero weather to prevent what 
threatened to become a major conflagration. 


Feb. 20, Manchester, N. H. Textile Worker. 
$522,000. 

A plumber used a welding torch on the team 

pipe to a unit heater on the fourth floor of the 

4-story, brick, Amoskeag Lawrence Textile 


Press Association. 


Mill. A spark ignited one of about 1,102 bales 
of cotton waste stored in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and although a fire guard was at hand with 
a carbon dioxide fire extinguisher and 2 fire 
pails, a fire beyond control of such equipment 
flashed over the bales. Automatic sprinklers 
operated promptly and would undoubtedly 
have been effective had it not been for prema- 
ture closing of the valve by an unknown person. 
The fire chief of the city department ordered 
the sprinkler protection immediately restored 
upon his arrival. An excellent delivery was 
secured from 81 heads. Six hose streams were 
also used on the fire, and some 450 bales of 
smoldering cotton waste were thrown out of 
the windows. The building was one fire area, 
534 ft. by 103 ft., and while the structural 
damage was light, water damage to contents on 
the fourth and all lower floors was exceedingly 
heavy. 


Feb. 20, Campbellton, N. B. Metalworker. 
$325,000. 

Nine buildings of the sprinklered, frame 
and metalclad McLennan Foundry and Machine 
Works were totally destroyed by fire originating 
from an unknown cause in a storage building 
for bar iron. Evidence indicates that the dry 
valve for the sprinkler system (installed in 


1916) tripped properly, but that simultaneous- 
ly a break occurred in the 4-in. main supplying 
the system. The sprinklers in other buildings 
were similarly supplied through the single dry- 
pipe valve and the break in the main so re- 
duced the pressure that an adequate discharge 


Using a former unprotected tobacco warehouse for a miscellaneous warehouse and 
service building proved poor economy when fire started in the basement and destroyed 
the entire structure on February 15 in Lexington, Ky. 
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could not be secured. Water supplies were 
almost totally knocked out when the wood 
gravity tank mounted on a steel tower ignited 
and collapsed during the early stages of the 
fire. Falling debris from the gravity tank 
severed 2 hose lines being used by fire fighters 
and broke the sprinkler piping in nearby build- 
ings. When the underground valve connecting 
the town mains to the plant sprinkler system 
was finally closed, better pressures and volumes 
on public hose streams were secured. By this 
time, however, the fire had advanced beyond 
control of available municipal fire suppression 
facilities. The foundry was located in a diffi- 
cult place for approach by fire equipment, and 
the pumper had to be located 2,000 ft. from 
the fire. A passer-by originally discovered the 
fire as the watchman was busy extinguishing 
another incipient blaze in the moulding shop. 
Instead of turning in an immediate alarm, the 
observer first notified the watchman, where- 
upon both ran to a street alarm box to summon 
the fire department. The dollar loss was 90 per 
cent on contents, with insurance coverage limit- 
ed to $135,000. 


Feb. 22, Muskegon, Mich. Group Fire—Mer- 
cantile. $2,000,000. 

Five, old-style, brick, wood-joisted, 2-and 3- 
story, unsprinklered mercantile buildings were 
destroyed by fire despite the effective operation 
of a central station automatic fire alarm system 
in the building of origin. A watchman also 
heard the local alarm at 8:57 P.M. and, pend- 
ing arrival of fire fighters, battled the flames in 
baled paper in the basement of the Hardy De- 
partment Store with a standpipe hose until 
forced to withdraw because of heat and smoke. 
The fire spread out of control to upper floors 
through open stairways and partially open ele- 
vator shafts. The building of origin was 
heavily charged with smoke when fire fighters 
arrived, and the rear wall collapsed in about 
35 minutes. Flames entered unprotected win- 
dow openings, spread over the roofs, and 
through weakened division walls to involve 
other exposed structures. A fire wall on one 
newer type sprinklered building finally stopped 
the flames (with the aid of hose streams), but 
not until the group of old buildings was a total 
loss. An office supply store, some clothing 
stores, two jewelries, a shoe shop, drug store, 
offices and apartments were wiped out. One 
fireman was injured when he was hurled to the 
pavement by a hose stream in contact with high 
tension wires. Two paid and 2 volunteer fire 
departments answering the alarm used a total 
of 23 hose lines. Direct fire loss: $886,000; 
insurance loss (including business interruption 
and rental value): $2,000,000. (See photo p. 
198.) 
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Feb. 25, Atlanta, Ga. Rubber Storage. $350,000, 

Fire of undetermined cause occurred in scrap 
rubber in the yard of the Dixie Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company. A central station automatic fire 
alarm system in exposed buildings brought fire 
equipment to the scene at 4:30 P.M. Final ex- 
tinguishment was not completed until the after- 
noon of the 27th. The flames first extended to 
a 4-story, brick-joisted warehouse (8,000-sq.-ft. 
ground floor area) and were heightened by 
explosions of drums of rubber cement. Three 
other large, 4-story buildings were also destroy- 
ed and one damaged. The fire illustrated the 
danger of congested storage of worn tires and 
chopped scrap rubber in a yard area without 
adequate aisles or clear space from buildings. 
Fire fighting was handicapped by dense clouds 
of smoke. Twenty pumpers and 35 hose streams 
were used during the fire. 


March |, Watertown, Wis. Malt House. $293,000. 

Fire destroyed an old 5-story malt and kiln 
house and adjoining structures of the Fleisch- 
mann Malting Division of Standard Brands, 


Heavy damage was sustained by this 
malt house of the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands in Watertown, Wis., on 
March. 1. 


March |, Washington, D. C. Bowling Alley. 
$265,000. 

A fire totally destroyed the bowling alleys on 
the top floor of the large, 70-year-old Conven- 
tion Hall Market building. Fire was not dis- 
covered until flames came through the arched 
roof of the 3!4-story building. This roof was 
steel truss with wood-joisted framing and metal 
roof covering. Five alarms were sounded soon 
after 2:45 A.M. to bring all available fire equip- 
ment to the scene. The huge roof collapsed, but 
a concrete-on-corrugated-metal floor, supported 
by steel columns, prevented any but trivial 
damage to the ground floor below. The large 
undivided area had 50 bowling alleys. 
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A yard fire of scrap rubber extended to five buildings before being controlled in 
Atlanta, Ga., on February 25. Failure to provide clear spaces around structures was 
an obvious shortcoming. 


March 2, Fabens, Texas. Warehouse—Cotton. 


$812,000. 

The combination of an untrained watchman 
and untrained volunteer fire fighters, plus fail- 
ure to provide under-floor sprinklers, resulted 
in the loss of a 61,800-sq.-ft. frame, metal-clad, 
sprinklered, cotton compress-warehouse, includ- 


a a 


ing approximately 5,000 bales of cotton. Flames 
were first discovered by the watchman about 
11:45 P.M., coming from a 3 ft. high unsprin- 
klered space under the ground floor of the El 
Paso Valley Compress Company building. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to open a valve con- 
trolling a standpipe fire hose, the watchman 
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Press Association. 


Occupied as a 50-alley bowling area, the top floor and roof of the Convention Hall 
market building in Washington, D. C., was destroyed by a fire of unknown cause in 
the early morning hours of March 1. (See page 200.) 


ran 500 ft. to the home of a maintenance man. 
When the two returned, fire had extended to 
the south wall of the building, some 100 ft. 
from where it was first noticed. An unknown 
party called the volunteer fire department at 
12:04 A.M. One fire fighter testified that 3 com- 
plete rows of sprinklers were operating when 
he reached the scene and were successfully con- 
fining the flames. However, ineffective use of 
eight 214-in. hose streams soon exhausted the 
private water supply. No one at the scene 
knew enough about the valve system to shut 
off the particular portion involved. The loss 
was divided $212,000 to buildings and con- 
tents (excluding cotton) and $600,000 for cot- 
ton alone. 


March 2, Goldsboro, N. C. 
handling Plant. $350,000. 

Fire, originating on the second floor of the 
3-story J. P. Taylor Company tobacco re- 
handling plant (constructed of brick walls and 
plank-on-timber flooring), destroyed the top 2 
floors and resulted in heavy water damage to 
tobacco and machinery on the first floor. The 
cause of the fire could not be determined. The 
plant had been closed for the weekend and 2 


Tobacco Re- 


hours before discovery of the fire, janitorial per- 
sonnel had left the building after sweeping the 
floors and oiling the machinery. The section 
involved in fire was unprotected by either sprin- 
klers or an automatic alarm system. Although 
a watchman was on the premises and had 
started his rounds, the first warning of fire 
came from a passer-by, who saw smoke coming 
from second floor windows. 

The fire department responded promptly, but 
were unable to gain entrance because of the 
thick smoke. One pumper was delayed half an 
hour in laying hose when 4 switching engine, 
in its haste to pull freight cars to safety, 
jumped the tracks. Another serious delay re- 
sulted when the 1,000-gal. pumper broke down 
and had to be replaced. Occurring just when 
firemen had gained control of the flames, this 
loss of water allowed the fire to gain the upper 
hand again and prolonged fire fighting 4 more 
hours. Losses were divided $134,000 to build- 
ing; $137,000 to contents; $79,000 to stock. 
March 3, near Memphis, Tenn. Warehouse— 

Military. $250,000. 


A “temporary” unsprinklered frame wate- 
house and shop (33,600 sq. ft. in area) at the 
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Discovered by a passer-by fire of unknown cause had a considerable head start 
before fire fighters reached the scene in this tobacco rehandling plant in Goldsboro, 


N. C., on March 2. 


U. S. Army Service Forces Depot was destroyed 
by a fire discovered at 7:10 P.M. by a guard 
at a gate 100 yards away. Flames were coming 
through the roof as Army equipment. reached 
the scene and help was requested from the city. 
This building had not been sprinklered when 
other warehouses were so protected because of 
,its “temporary” nature. Lack of inside watch- 
man service contributed to the delayed discov- 
ery. The high value of the contents accounted 
for 92 per cent of the total loss, the value of 
the structure being only $20,000, the contents, 
$230,000. 


March 5, St. Helena, Baltimore, Md. Chemical 
Plant. $415,000. 

Flames spread quickly through the unsprin- 
klered selenium processing building of the 
Glidden Paint Company (American Zirconium 
Division). The intense heat caused the walls 
and the roof of asphalt protected metal and 
unprotected steel-on-wood to collapse almost 
before fire fighters could place hose streams 
in action. The building was one of 35 on a 
15-acre site occupied by the chemical and 
Paint pigment plant. Long hose lines from 
distant public mains were required to bring 
water to the scene as there was no private fire 
protection system and mud flats along a nearby 
creek prevented taking suction from _ this 
source. The fire broke out at 5:15 P.M., soon 
after the 160-ft., one-story structure had been 
closed for the day. It was first reported by an 
employee in another building who used a 
manual fire box to give the alarm. Cause of 
fire was not positively determined, but it started 
at or near a gas-fired selenium reclaiming 


kettle, probably from ignition of nearby com- 
bustibles due to overheating. The chemicals 
used were not hazardous in nature. The fire 
rekindled at 5:39 A.M. the following day and 
a third fire struck the plant at 2:00 A.M., March 
7th, destroying 2 other buildings of corrugated 
iron-on-wood frame construction. Loss, exclu- 
sive of use and occupancy, is estimated at 
$415,000. Normal production was estimated 
to be interrupted for at least 6 months. 


March 10, New Castle Township, Pa. Coal 
Breaker. $500,000. 

As if labor strife in the coal industry were 
not sufficient, 580 employees were made idle 
by a fire which destroyed the Repplier Coal 
Company's breaker which had an output of 
2,000 tons per day. The fire, starting in the 
coal dump shed where workmen had repaired 
a conveyor with an acetylene torch several 
hours previous, was discovered by employees 
at 6:45 P.M. Four surrounding community de- 
partments responded to the alarm but could do 
little but stand by and watch the structure burn 
because of the swift spread of the fire and 
falling pieces of sheet iron, timbers, and ma- 
chinery, which made approach hazardous. 
Wood floors, coal dust, grime and oil fed the 
flames and the unprotected girders buckled and 
swayed. (See photo page 205.) 


March 14, Salisbury, Md. Group Fire—Mer- 
cantile. $250,000. 

Four mercantile buildings housing Lupow’s 
Style Center (ladies’ wear), J. C. Penney De- 
partment Store, Davis Confectionery, Ulman 
Furniture Store and Warehouse, and Nathan's 
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, as lack of expo- 


, Md., on March 14 


Four mercantile buildings housing five stores (with 2 warehouses adjoining) were gutted in Salisbury. 


Ss in a fire wall. 


sure protection featured in the spread of flames. In remodeling, wallboard had been used to close opening 
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Furniture Store and Warehouse were destroyed 
by a fire discovered by a taxicab operator at 
3:40 A.M. (See July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 
55.) 


March 15, Emeryville, Calif. Electrical Equip- 
ment Mfg. $369,000. 

Fire swept the Gardner Electric Manufac- 
turing Company's plant as lack of any interior 
fire protection equipment and delayed discov- 
ery permitted the flames to travel unchecked 
throughout the building. (See July, 1946, 
QUARTERLY, page 56.) 


March 16, Torbay, Nfld. Hangar. $600,000. 
Fire of undetermined origin totally destroyed 
the large Royal Canadian Air Force hangar of 
steel-frame and wood construction at the Tor- 
bay Airport. The flames were discovered by a 
man on watch in the control tower at 1:05 
A.M. One transport plane, one bomber, and one, 
airship parked in the hangar were also de- 
stroyed, contributing to the extent of the fire 
because they contained an aggregate of 4,000 
gallons of gasoline. In addition to these air- 
craft, 4 tractors, a snow plow, 1 crash tender, 
and a control truck, stored in the building, 
were consumed by the flames. The tower first 
notified Canadian and U. S. airport fire-fighting 
services and then called for help from the St. 
John’s city fire department (1:28 A.M.). It 
was necessary for firemen to concentrate on pro- 
tecting nearby buildings because of the inten- 


Coal production was further curtailed by 
the fire which destroyed this breaker of the 
Repplier Coal Company in New Castle 
Township, Pa., on March 10. (See page 203.) 


Oakland Tribune. 

No sprinklers, no automatic alarms, no 
fire division walls, no protection for special 
hazards, plus carelessness of employees, 
resulted in a total loss to the Gardner 
Electric Manufacturing Company in Oak- 
land, Calif., on March 15. 


sity and extent of the fire and the proximity 
of other structures. 


March 16, Alton, Ill. Grain Mill. $1,485,000. 

A full report on this fire in the Russell Miller 
Milling Company property was published in 
the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 57. 


March 18, Suffolk, Va. Peanut Plant. $261,000. 

The Parker Peanut Company lost their shell- 
ing plant by a fire which originated on the top 
(fifth) floor soon after employees quit for the 
day and before watchman service was sched- 
uled. (See July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 57.) 


March 19, Near Grayling, Mich. Warehouse— 
Military. $275,000. 

A one-story, brick, wood-joisted warehouse 
at the Michigan National Guard Military Reser- 
vation was totally destroyed by a 7:55 P.M. fire 
believed caused by faulty electric wiring. The 
unsprinklered building was located at a Na- 
tional Guard camp 5 miles outside city limits. 
Because the underground mains and hydrants 
had been drained for the winter, it was neces- 
sary for the city fire fighters to run a line to a 
lake 2,000 feet away to secure water. This 
naturally delayed getting effective hose streams 
on the blaze, but firemen were able to save a 
second warehouse of the same size (80 ft. by 
250 ft.) located less than 40 feet from the 
burning building. Exploding ammunition and 
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Employees turned off the automatic sprinkler system in this grain mill in Alton, 
Ill., after fire resulted from an explosion in the dust-collecting room March 16. The 
loss was heavy as delay in alarm, inadequate public protection, and open vertical 
stairwells permitted the flames to travel unchecked. 


ignition of 100 tons of coal in the basement 


complicated fire suppression efforts. The alarm 
was sent in by a passer-by and no official re. 
quest for assistance was received from the 
watchman at the camp. 


March 19, near Truckee, Calif. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

An Army C-47 transport plane exploded in 
flight and crashed on a snow-covered mountain 
11 miles from Truckee. Twenty-three Army 
passengers and 3 crew members were killed in- 
stantly. Rescue parties on skis and snowshoes 
reached the scene only to discover the wreckage 
and dead scattered over a half-mile area. No 
reason for the explosion has: been released by 


Army authorities. 


March 21, Pittsburgh, Pa. Warehouse—Termi- 
nal. $2,000,000. 


See the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 58, for 
details on this fire which heavily damaged the 
S-block long terminal warehouse and train 
sheds of the Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
Railway Company. 


March 22, Gadsden, Ala. Group Fire—Industrial. 
$276,000. 

A gasoline spill of considerable quantity 
was occasioned when a 4-in. cap at the bottom 
of a 30,000-gal. railroad tank car was unscrewed 
(through negligence or ignorance) during 


unloading operations at a Shell Oil Company 
bulk station. The gasoline flowed from the 
railroad track embankment to the ground of a 
bulk plant, to the basement of an adjoining 
laundry, and was 4 inches deep in the gutter 
of the street. The fire department had 2 com- 


Acme. 

A $2,000,000 fire in Pittsburgh on 
March 21 caused heavy damage to the 5- 
block-long terminal warehouse and train 
sheds of the Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
Railroad. Tons of scarce food was de- 
stroyed in the fire, which is suspected to 
have been of incendiary origin. 
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panies at the scene before the fire started, fol- 
lowing a police call at 1:00 A.M. When the 
vapors ignited (probably from a boiler in the 
basement of the laundry), an explosion re- 
sulted followed by a fire which totally in- 
volved and destroyed the laundry, a warehouse 
at the bulk station, and the tank car. Five 
gasoline and kerosene storage tanks were saved 
by fire fighters applying hose streams and loss 
of life was held to 2 by the timely evacuation 
of persons in the area a scant minute before 
the properties burst into flames. Those who did 
lose their lives were making desperate attempts 
to shut off the flow of oil at the tank car when 
the explosion occurred. 


March 22, Chicago, Ill. Woodworker. $266,000. 

The value of automatic sprinkler protection 
and of fire division walls with openings guard- 
ed by fire doors was vividly illustrated when 
flames swept the 2-story unsprinklered section 
of the Chicago Baby Carriage manufacturing 
plant. The fire was first observed by an em- 
ployee at 6:05 P.M. and a telephone call was 
made to the fire department, coincident with 
attempts to fight the fire with first aid appli- 
ances. Because of the combustible nature of the 
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contents, the flames in the unsprinklered por- 
tion were out of control when firemen reached 
the scene. Fortunately several automatic fire 
doors closed to prevent flames from entering 
an adjoining 6-story sprinklered building of 
brick, laminated-mill construction. One door 
was held ajar by a falling stock fixture and 
another was delayed by a defective link, but, 
in each case, operation of a few sprinkler heads 
held the fire from entering the 6-story section. 
The main fire was extinguished with 10 high- 
pressure streams and water towers, but not 
until- heavy damages were sustained. The loss 
included a business interruption loss estimated 
at $125,000. 


March 23, Emlenton, Pa. Group Fire—Mercan- 
tile. $350,000. 

A 3-story, brick veneer, mercantile building 
(constructed in 1875), housing the Emil Long 
furniture and hardware store, a grocery store 
and offices, was totally destroyed by a fire 
which originated in the basement about 7:30 
P.M. Fortunately, none of the patrons crowd- 
ing the stores during Saturday evening sales 
was trapped by the fast spreading flames. The 
fire was well advanced when smoke was first 


Starting at 7:30 p.m. in the basement of the Emil Long furniture store, this fire 
destroyed one 3-story building and gutted an adjacent bank building in Emlenton, Pa., 
on March 23. Saturday night customers escaped the building without injury despite 
a delayed alarm. 
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noticed issuing from the wall on the third 
floor. Paints, roofing supplies, rope and simi- 
lar combustibles stored in the basement inten- 
sified the fire which traveled upward through 
the walls (lacking fire stops) and open stair- 
wells. The adjoining First National Bank 
Building of brick construction and equal height 
was rapidly involved through unprotected win- 
dows and speedily gutted as fire fighters from 
9 surrounding communities aided local volun- 
teers in combating the flames. The bank vault 
withstood the heat and flames. Pumpers taking 
suction from a nearby river provided sufficient 
water supplies to prevent ignition of a seriously 
exposed railroad freight station and other mer- 
cantile stores across the street. 


March 27, Lancaster, Pa. Warehouse—Tobacco. 
$900,000. 

This fire was reported in detail in the July, 
1946, QUARTERLY, page 59. It has since been 
reported that the arsonist (a medically dis- 
charged veteran) has received a sentence of 
from 5 to 10 years in the penitentiary for his 
crime. 
March 28, Garwood, N. J. Metalworker. 

$500,000. 

The large Thatcher Furnace Company plant 
was destroyed by a fire which started in the 
plate shop and spread unchecked through the 
97,500-sq.-ft. single fire area. Weak water sup- 
plies, light construction and failure to cut off 
special hazards with fire-resistive walls com- 
bined to contribute to a total loss. (See July, 
1946, QUARTERLY, page 59.) 
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March 28, So. San Francisco, Calif. Warehouse 
—Military. $770,000. 

Two large area, unsprinklered, frame ware- 
houses were destroyed and a third damaged at 
the Marine Corps Belair Sub-Depot when fire 
of undetermined cause went beyond the pro- 
tection facilities available. Rubber tires, trucks 
and tractors were destroyed. (See July, 1946, 
QUARTERLY, page 60.) 


March 29, Hull, Quebec. Group Fire. $925,000. 

A sweeping fire which started on the Inter- 
provincial railroad and vehicular bridge and 
involved an 18,000-cord stock pile of pulpwood 
and a conveyor of the E. B. Eddy Company 
required 49 hours of fire fighting before final 
extinguishment. (See July, 1946, QUARTERLY, 
page 60.) 


March 30, New Orleans, La. Rice Mill. $390,000. 

Fire occurred at 1:07 P.M. in a 2-story, wood 
frame, corrugated asbestos covered rice bin ad- 
dition recently erected above a 2-story, brick- 
joisted, sprinklered warehouse of the Rickert 
Rice Mills, Inc. Adjoining and communicating 
via unprotected openings were the 4-story 
sprinklered mill section, a sprinklered ware- 
house and the boiler room. Sprinklers were to 
be installed in the addition, but were not as yet 
in operation. Fire was discovered simultane- 
ously by employees on the outside and within 
the building and a private alarm box was 
pulled. Investigation indicated that the prob- 
able cause of fire was the transmission of heat 
through the corrugated asbestos siding from 
the boiler breeching. The New Orleans Fire 


An incendiary fire destroyed 2,750,000 pounds of cigar filler and wrapper tobacco 
in the unsprinklered warehouse of the A. K. Mann Company in Lancaster, Pa., on 
March 27. 
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International News. 

This view shows all that was left of two 9,000-sq. ft. frame and unsprinklered 
warehouses at the Marine Corps Depot in So. San Francisco after fire destroyed the 
structures on March 28. 


Acme. 

Eighteen thousand cords of pulpwood in a single pile were destroyed by a fire 
on March 29 which originated from a carelessly discarded cigarette on the Inter-pro- 
vincial Bridge connecting Hull, Que., and Ottawa, Ont. 
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: Scarce rice supplies and valuable protection time were lost as the result of a fire 
which destroyed a two-story addition to the Rickert Rice Mills in New Orleans on 
March 30. Automatic sprinklers were being installed at the time of the fire, but were 


not connected. 


Dept. used 10 hose streams to extinguish the 
fire which was confined principally to the new 
addition. Fire extended to the mill building 
and warehouse through the unprotected open- 
ings, but these flames were controlled and ex- 
tinguished by 68 and 2 sprinkler heads respec- 
tively. Only minor damages resulted in these 
two sections. 


April 2, Laurel, Miss. Warehouse—Military. 
$538,000. 

An explosion followed by fire destroyed the 
ordnance warehouse at the Laurel Army Air 
Base. No details are available except the ex- 
planation that the explosion was “‘probably 
caused by cosmoline used in processing ma- 


chine guns.” 


April 4, Bass Lake, Ind. Group Fire. $500,000. 

Flames in the vacant, old frame North Beach 
Hotel attracted the attention of a neighbor at 
2:00 A.M. By the time the fire department ar- 
rived, the building was totally involved and 
flames, fanned by a stiff wind, were spreading 
to 4 frame business buildings and 3 dwell- 
ings located in a row along the lake. Two other 
nearby communities sent aid, but one pumper 
en route stopped to extinguish another fire. 
The business buildings destroyed housed a 
tavern, a restauant, a barber shop and an aban- 
doned fire station. 


April 5, Winnipeg, Man. Grain Elevator. 
$400,000. 

Tons of grain (designated for UNRRA ship- 
ment overseas) fed flames in the Federal Grain 
elevator in Winnipeg, as fire destroyed the 
new 3-story frame structure. (See July, 1946, 


QUARTERLY, page 61.) 


April 7, McGraw, 
$266,000. 

An early morning fire practically destroyed 
the 2-story frame building of the Vesta Corset 
Company. The structure was sprinklered by a 
dry pipe system supplied solely by a 6-in. vil- 
lage main by gravity from a reservoir and 
standpipe. The total water capacity available 
was 114,000 gallons and the static pressure was 
87 lbs. at ground level. Only one hydrant off 
this main was located near the plant. No 
watchman service was provided, but a local 
alarm bell was connected to the sprinkler 
system. 

A serious delay in discovery is indicated by 
the fact that a neighbor living 100 feet away 
smelled burning rubber at 11:00 P.M., but no 
alarm was sounded until 2:30 A.M., when 
flames were seen leaping 50 feet in the air. 
On arrival, the fire chief found the buildings 
a mass of flames from the ground to the eaves. 
The first pumper found insufficient water at the 


N. Y. Corset Factory. 
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hydrant and was forced to change position and 
take suction from a brook 200 feet away. Evi- 
dently sprinklers were operating at this time, 
although the local sprinkler alarm was not 
heard. The one engine available pumped into 
the sprinkler system for about 20 minutes, but 
changed to hose streams when it was decided 
fire had progressed beyond sprinkler control. 

With the help of fire equipment from sur- 
rounding towns, parts of the boiler room and 
office were saved. Fourteen hose streams were 
used, all taking water from the brook. 

There was much conjecture as to the reason 
for failure of the sprinklers to extinguish this 
fire in its incipiency. Evidence points to the 
fact that the fire originated near an electric fuse 
panel board against the wall. This area is 
sprinklered, but it is thought that the fire pene- 
trated into the hollow wooden walls out of 
reach of sprinkler protection. As the fire trav- 
eled through the unstopped concealed area, 
sprinklers undoubtedly operated and held the 
interior fire in check until so many heads were 
opened that the weak water supply rendered 
them ineffective. The progress of the fire on 
exterior walls was unchecked and had passed 
the critical mark before discovery. 


April 9, near Bolivar, Tenn. 
$350,000. 

Thanks to daylight, 400 inmates were led to 
safety when a fire destroyed a 2-story brick- 
walled, unsprinklered wing of one of the main 
buildings at the Western State Insane Asylum. 
The blaze originated in a food elevator in the 
central part of the structure and quickly en- 
gulfed the old building (built in 1889). Fire- 
fighting equipment at the asylum was limited 
to a 1918 Model T Ford, with 2 chemical 


Insane Asylum. 


The sprinklered Vesta Corset Company 
factory at McGraw, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire on April 7. The fire traveled up 
hollow wood walls out of reach of the 
sprinkler discharge until the flames were 
beyond the control of the single source 
public water supply available. 


tanks, hose, and ladders. The private water 
system consisted of a 4-in. grid system with 
non-standard hydrants. Old and mildewed 
hose burst when attempts were made to fight 
the fire and assistance was requested from 
neighboring towns. Bolivar (2 miles distant), 
sent assistance but, by the time it arrived, the 
fire had progressed to such an extent that 
efforts were successfully concentrated on sav- 
ing the other exposed portions of the building. 
Jackson (28 miles away) did not respond be- 
cause their equipment could not use the non- 
standard hydrants. 


April 10, Allentown, Pa. Mercantile—Multiple 
Occupancy. $500,000. 

Occupants smelled smoke hours before the 
alarm of fire was given by a passer-by. As a 
result, fire destroyed the Rialto building, hous- 
ing a bowling alley, fur store, lunchroom, toy 


A Model “T” Ford (1918) was the sole piece of apparatus available to fight the 
fire which destroyed one wing of the Western State Insane Asylum near Bolivar, 
Tenn., on April 9. Four hundred inmates escaped without loss of life, but the building 
was destroyed. 
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LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 
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The ventilating system, open stairwells, and unprotected horizontal openings per- 
mitted fire, originating in the basement, to gut this old high school in Butte, Mont., 


on April 10. 


store, electrical appliance store, a theatre lobby, 
and upstairs office and apartments. (See July, 
1946, QUARTERLY, page 61.) 


April 10, Monessen, Pa. School. $300,000. 

The Monessen Senior High School building 
was virtually destroyed by a fire which was 
discovered at 4:20 P.M., 30 minutes after the 
students had been dismissed. When the fire 
had been subdued, the body of the 64-year-old 
janitor was found under the debris. 


International News. 

The Fort Pitt Brewing Company bottling 
plant in Sharpsburg, Pa., heavily damaged 
by a fire which swept the 10,000-sq.-ft. 
second floor on April 12. Fire-resistive type 
flooring was valueless with open stairwells 
and elevator shafts. 


Smoke was noticed coming out of the second 
floor windows of the 2-story brick structure by 
a teacher and pupil who were outside taking 
pictures of the building. Although the cause 
and point of origin remain uncertain, it is 
claimed that the fire originated at the top of the 
stage, worked its way down to the floor, and 
then spread to the auditorium. Flames had ad- 
vanced through unprotected doorways, along 
corridors and up open stairways before they 
were discovered. When the blaze was finally 
extinguished at 12:30 A.M., unprotected steel 
wall and roof girders were a mass of twisted 
metal and the rest of the building was reduced 
to a pile of debris. The value of fire doors was 
clearly illustrated in this fire, as their presence 
prevented flames from extending to the ad- 


» joining junior high school building. 


April 10, Butte, Mont. School. $425,000. 

The old Butte High School was gutted by a 
fire which advanced beyond control before de- 
tection by.an outsider at 9:35 P.M. The need 
for automatic protection and standard watch- 
man service was an obvious lesson. (See July, 
1946, QUARTERLY, page 63.) 


April 12, Sharpsburg, Pa. Brewery Bottling Plant. 
60,000. 


The wood-joisted roof collapsed when fire 
burned out the second floor of the 2-story brick 
bottling plant of the Fort Pitt Brewing Com- 
pany. Floors of this structure were of reinforced 
concrete supported on exposed steel columns 
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and girders. Elevator shafts and stairways were 
open. No sprinkler or automatic detection sys- 
tems were installed. 

A delay on the part of employees in giving 
the alarm by telephone was one of the principal 
reasons for the extensive damage. Although 
the cause of the fire is uncertain, it is known 
that it started in a small repair room on the 
second floor where acetylene torch operations 
were in progress. From there it spread to an 
adjacent storage room packed with combusti- 
ble advertising material and quickly involved 
the entire second floor, an area of 10,000 sq. ft. 
Flames penetrated to the first floor through the 
unprotected openings. Heavy smoke prevented 
immediate entry to the fire area, but firemen 
were credited with limiting damage to bottling 
machinery on the first floor. 


April 13, Barre Center, N. Y Cannery. $350,000. 

Fire, which apparently had been smoldering 
for some time on the second floor of the 
-Gricans-Connty Canning Company’ plant, was 
noticed by a truck driver who was fueling his 
vehicle in the vicinity at 10:15 A.M. The un- 
sprinklered building was half frame and half 
masonry, one and two stories high. The in- 


LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


terior and roof, of light frame joisted con- 
struction, included a wood wall between the 
cannery proper and an abutting warehouse. 
The village of Barre Center has no public fire 
department and help was summoned by tele- 
phone from Albion, 4 miles away. A 400-gal. 
pumper was first dispatched and a second 
alarm brought another unit, but upon arrival 
both the cannery and warehouse were fully 
involved. Other neighboring towns also sent 
help, but as there was no public water supply 
in Barre Center and no provision made by the 
cannery for a water supply for fire-fighting 
purposes, it was necessary to draft from a well 
800 ft. away and from a quarry hole 1,100 ft. 
away. The well water soon dropped below 
pumping level. A stiff wind carried sparks to 
the office and a nearby dwelling which also 
were destroyed. In the main plant, over 10,000 
cans of tomato puree were destroyed by the fire. 


April 14, Toronto, Ont. Grandstand. $250,000. 

Two-thirds of the 726-foot grandstand at the 
Canadian National Exhibition grounds was de- 
stroyed by fire while under lease to the Army. 
(See July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 65.) 


Ten thousand cans of tomato puree were destroyed in this fire at the Orleans 
County Canning Company plant in Barre Center, N. Y., on April 13. Lack of public 
and private fire protection doomed the plant even at time of first detection. 
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April 15, Roslyn, N. Y. Mansion. $450,000. 

When firemen arrived at the gates of the 
Samuel Rubel estate with half the usual num- 
ber of companies to extinguish what they as- 
sumed from a telephone call to be a brush fire, 
the 40-room, 3-story trame mansion was in 
flames. They were delayed in actually reaching 
the building as the gate was locked and the 
gate keeper denied admittance for a period 
while he verified the existence of a fire. 

Additional help was summoned by radio, 
and lines were taken from pumpers hooked up 
to two private hydrants on the estate. Two 
lines were later run 1,400 ft. to public hy- 
drants outside the main gate. In all, 5 engines 
from 4 nearby communities supplied 6 hose 
streams. In spite of the efforts of the firemen 
to save the fabulous dwelling, two wings were 
desroyed. Valuable contents destroyed includ- 
ed an organ, valuable paintings, and many 
pieces of antique furniture and jewelry. 

Investigation has disclosed that the fire orig- 
inated in the dining room, the walnut paneled 
walls of which were being refinished. Men 
were at work with benzine, turpentine and 
hand scrapers removing paint when one of 
them threw the light switch or struck the 
switch plate with his scraper, igniting the flam- 
mable vapors. The flames spread quickly over 
the room, into the main hall, and up the open 
stairwell. Lack of fire stops in the frame walls 
permitted the fire to extend through all parti- 
tions and walls. Some reports place the actual 
loss as high as $1,750,000, but this has not 
been confirmed since insurance coverage was 
limited to $450,000. 


April 17, near Ritchie, Md. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

Four airmen lost their lives when an Army 
bomber exploded in the air and crashed on a 
wheat field near Andrews Field. The wreckage 
was strewn over a half-mile area and the fire 
was so intense that field and local volunteer 
fire fighters could not accomplish rescue opera- 
tions. Foam was used in efforts to blanket the 
flames, utilizing the booster tank water sup- 
plies available on the responding fire equip- 
ment, but such limited quantities were ineffec- 
tual. The cause of the mid-air explosion has 
not been released by Army authorities. 


April 20, Philadelphia (Frankford), Pa. Chem- 
ical Plant. $1,725,000. 

A report of this fire at the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation plant was published in 
the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 65. Addi- 
tional information which has since become 


LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


International News. 

Painters were responsible for a fire 
which gutted the forty-room dwelling of 
Samuel Rubel at Roslyn, Long Island, 
N. Y., on April 15. 


available indicates the cause to have been a 
static electrical spark at a benzol mixing tank. 
Foam was used extensively by fire fighters, not 
only to extinguish blazing tanks of benzol and 
solvents, but also to insulate exposed buildings 
against radiated heat. 


April 28, St. Louis, Mo. 
$277,000. 

At 12:30 A.M., a street car passenger discov- 
ered a fire in the one- and two-story brick, 
paint, and wallpaper warehouse of the Cook 
Paint and Varnish Company. A street box 
was immediately pulled, but by the time fire 
equipment reached the scene, the flames had 
gained such headway that three other alarms 
had to be sounded. The floors and roof of the 
warehouse were of wood-joisted construction, 
supported by unprotected steel columns and 
girders. A parapeted fire wall divided the 
building into 2 fire areas with automatic fire 
doors at all except one opening on the second 
floor. This single break in the division turned 
out to be of little value, since almost simul- 
taneous with the passage of flame through this 
unprotected opening, fire also lapped over the 
parapeted wall into the adjoining section. The 
vertical spread of fire was aided by the open 
stairwells, and the light, wood-joisted roof 
construction caused a general collapse before 
effective control could be established. The 
paint contributed to the intensity of the blaze 
and flaming 5-gal. cans were hurled 50 ft. in 
the air. While the cause of the fire could not 
be determined, evidence indicates that it origi- 
nated in an alcove immediately adjacent to one 
of the open stairways. Fifteen hose streams 
were used by fire fighters, with the streams 
directed through window openings. The own- 
ers had received estimates for the installation 


Warehouse—Paint. 
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Press Association. 


A fireboat pours water on the “USS Solar” following a munitions explosion and 
fire at the Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J., on April 30, which wrecked the ship, 


killed seven, and injured more than 100. 


of automatic sprinklers, but the system had 
not been installed at the time of the fire nor 
was any watchman service provided. 


April 30, Earle, N. J. "U.S.S. Solar." Over 
$250,000. 


Details of the munitions explosion and fire 


Minneapolis Star-Journal. 


on this naval destroyer escort were published 
in the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 65. 


May I, Minneapolis, Minn. Excelsior Manufac- 
turing. $574,000. 


The 11-acre American Excelsior Corp. plant 
was swept by a fire which originated in grass 


Insufficient water supplies for sprinklers and hose lines prevented controlling this 
fire which almost totally wrecked the American Excelsior Manufacturing plant in 


Minneapolis on May 1. 





LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


The 100,000 sq. ft. plant of the Techni- 
cal Porcelain and Chinaware in El Cerrito, 
Calif., was destroyed by fire on May 22. 
Lack of fire division walls and automatic 
protection plus delay in transmitting the 
alarm were the outstanding factors’ con- 
tributing to the large loss. 


and straw refuse and eventually destroyed 18 
large area buildings, 4 of which were provided 
with automatic sprinklers. (See July, 1946, 
QUARTERLY, page 66.) 


May 2, Arlington Heights, Ill. Racetrack Stable. 
$505,000. 

Twenty-two valuable thoroughbred horses 
from the Maine Chance Farm died in a fire 
which an intoxicated watchman did not detect 
in time. (See July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 
67.) 


May 5, near Lake George, N. Y. Road House. 
$250,000. 

Two hundred patrons and 35 employees of 
the famous Halfway House escaped uninjured 
when fire broke out in the kitchen at 1:15 A.M. 
Believed caused by sparks igniting grease in 
the hood over the kitchen ranges, fire spread 
throughout the 3-story, recently renovated, cen- 
tury-old roadhouse located midway between 
Glens Falls and Lake George. The alarm was 
delayed while employees attempted to battle 
the flames with hand extinguishers and at the 
same time usher guests from the building. 
Lake George and Glens Falls Fire Departments 
answered the 2:00 A.M. call for assistance and 
drafted water from a pond 300 yards distant. 
The building was totally destroyed. 


May 8, East St. Louis, Ill. Poultry Feed Ware- 
house. $725,000. 
Details of this fire in the National Oats Com- 
pany plant were given in the July, 1946, QuaR- 
TERLY, page 68. 


May 22, El Cerrito, Calif. Porcelain Products 
Mfg. $464,000. 
Fire originated in the second floor finishing 


room of his mostly one-story, frame, metal-clad 


_ unsprinklered building of the Technical Porce- 


lain and Chinaware Co., Inc. At the time of 
the fire (9:09 P.M.) the plant was in operation, 
but employees were recessed for dinner. The 
fire chief is of the opinion that when the fire 
was discovered employees tried to extinguish 
the flames before summoning the fire depart- 
ment. Notification was eventually given by one 
employee, who then ran 1% blocks to the fire 
station. Originally of small dimensions, the 
building had grown with the business until it 
covered an area of 100,000 sq. ft. with only 2 
single fire division wall (without a parapet) 
segregating a third of the structure from the 
balance. The fire was stopped at this wall with 
the assistance of hose streams, the balance of 
the plant was destroyed. The cause of the fire 
was attributed to a faulty gas heater in the 
finishing room which ignited paints and com- 
bustible packing materials. 


May 22, Rockland, Maine. 
$510,000. 

Several thousand gallons of isopropyl] alcohol 
in processing tanks and pipe lines fed the 
flames that destroyed the large one-story frame 
unsprinklered building of Algin Corporation of 
America within 30 minutes. The fire was first 
noticed at 1:30 P.M. at the base of a 10,000- 
gal. wooden alcohol tank. Workmen used ex- 
tinguishers to fight the flames, but were soon 
forced to retreat when fire spread rapidly 
through the structure saturated with alcohol 
fumes. On arrival, firemen found the entire 
plant hopelessly involved and immediately 


Kelp Processing. 


The large frame and unsprinklered kelp 
processing plant of the Algin Corporation 
in Rockland, Maine, was quickly consumed 
by a fire on May 22, which started near a 
processing tank of isopropyl alcohol and 
spread beyond control before fire fighters 
could reach the scene. 
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All that remained of the Silver Cocktail Lounge where the fire at the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago originated on June 5. Fire swept into the Coffee Shop through the 
unprotected door opening to the lobby, up open stairways and the elevator shaft, and 
through corridors and open transoms to trap 61 persons. 


called for all available help to protect several 
exposures. When the first pumper connected 
to the city main, no water was available, as 
the full capacity was being used in the kelp 
processing and the shut-off could not be reached 
for about 15 minutes. The other 6 engines 
drafted salt water and did excellent work in 
extinguishing some 25 incipient fires in exposed 
buildings. 


May 29, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$500,000. 

Falling glass attracted the attention of a 
passer-by to fire on the third floor of a 4-story 
textile manufacturing plant at 3:30 A.M. Fire- 
men arrived without delay, following a tele- 
phone notification and found the premises of 
the Capital Manufacturing Co. wholly in- 
volved by fire. Flames had traveled to the sec- 
ond through fourth stories by unprotected 
vertical openings and resulted in total loss to 
the 3 upper floors. Fire had several hours in 
which to spread in a building lacking watch- 
man service or automatic fire protection. Work 
had just been started (at the insistence of the 
Los Angeles Fire Prevention Bureau) to enclose 
the vertical openings which were a major factor 
in the spread of this fire. 


Clothing Mfg. 


June 5, Chicago, Ill. Hotel. $2,260,000. 

The tragic LaSalle Hotel fire, which resulted 
in the death of 61 persons, was reported in de- 
tail in the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 4. The 
loss figure given above includes: $600,000 for 
fire damage; $1,000,000 business interruption 
insurance loss; $610,000 liability insurance for 
deaths, at $10,000 per person allowable by law. 


June 6, Edmonton, Alta. General Storage Ware- 
house. $475,000. 

Smoke pouring from top floor windows of 
the 4-story brick warehouse building of the 
MacCosham Storage and Distributing Com- 
pany, Ltd., attracted the attention of an out- 
sider at 7:07 P.M. The fire department was 
summoned by a box alarm, but flames had 
made such headway through the stored com- 
bustible contents (furniture wrapped in paper) 
that firemen were forced to direct their streams 
from outside the building. Although fire-resis- 
tive floors and enclosed stairways prevented the 
top floor fire from reaching lower levels, the 
combustible roof collapsed. General storage on 
lower floors was heavily damaged by smoke 
and water, except where protected by salvage 
covers. Cause of the blaze is unknown; it is 
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believed to have started in the excelsior-laden 
crating room. A combination janitor-watchman 
was on duty but, at the time of the alarm, was 
resting in his room on the third floor, unaware 
of the fire overhead. The loss was 85 per cent 
On contents. 


June 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 
$500,000. 

Forty minutes after the watchman at the 
Hilty-Forster Lumber Co. had completed his 
11:20 P.M. round, flames were discovered com- 
ing from one of 4 adjacent frame lumber sheds 
by passengers on a street car. The arrival of 
fire apparatus gave the watchman his first ink- 
ling that anything was wrong. The fire spread 
rapidly and before it could be stopped a one: 
story frame box factory and planing mill, a 2- 
and 3-story, partly fire-resistive, combination 
boiler house and shavings vault, a one-story, 
hollow concrete block garage, as well as the 
four 1- and 2-story sheds and outside stock 


Lumber Company. 


piles of lumber were nearly a total loss. The 
yard was one fire area covering 4% acres. 
Access among the buildings for fire fighting was 
impossible and hose lines, originally connected 
to yard hydrants, had to be withdrawn and 
connections made to distant hydrants. Only 2 
approaches were possible because a river (very 


low at the time) and a high hill partially sur- 
rounded the plant. Lack of developed road- 
ways in the area also slowed approach. A street 


aan nine 
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Enclosed stairwells and fire-resistive in- 
terior construction held this fire in the 
MacCosham Storage and Distributing Co., 
Ltd., warehouse to the top floor on June 6. 


car trestle which passed over the yard was 
damaged by the heat and flames. 


June 7, Hamilton, Ont. School. $950,000. 

The large Hamilton Central Collegiate sec- 
ondary school was totally destroyed by a fire 
which swept the structure after delayed discov- 
ery of the blaze which started in the attic. (See 
July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 68.) 


bite 


The Hilty-Forster Lumber yard in Milwaukee was almost totally destroyed, as 
the 414-acre plant was swept by a fire on June 7, which originated in one of four large 
frame sheds. Delayed discovery, inadequate water supplies and a stiff breeze handi- 


capped extinguishment. 
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Press Association. 


The Bath Box Company suffered a total loss on June 10 when wind-driven flames 
from a fire in a small shaving baler house ignited the exposed side walls and the roof 
of their large sprinklered factory. Hundreds of sprinklers opened and completely 
overtaxed the limited water supply available. 


June 9, Dubuque, lowa. Hotel. $407,000. 

The second serious hotel fire in less than a 
week (see June 5, Chicago, Ill., LaSalle Hotel) 
caused the death of 19 persons in the Hotel 
Canfield. (Details in the July, 1946, Quar- 
TERLY, page 19.) The loss indicated above is 
divided: $135,000 to building; $45,000 to con- 
tents; $37,000 use and occupancy, and $190,000 
to cover liability for loss of life ($10,000 per 
person). 


‘June 10, Bath, Maine. Box Factory. $350,000. 
Fifty-mile-per-hour winds carried flames orig- 
inating in a small, unsprinklered shaving baler 
house to the large, frame, sprinklered factory 
of the Bath Box Company. The heat of the 
wind-driven flames ignited the entire exposed 
side walls and roof and quickly penetrated un- 
protected window openings, igniting the highly 
combustible contents. Hundreds of sprinkler 
heads opened almost simultaneously and the 
tax on the single source public water supply 
was so heavy that the discharge from each head 
was insufficient to cope with the flames. 
Fire fighters could not approach the fire from 
the lee side, as the plant was located on a wharf 
on the Kennebec River. Approach from the 
windward side not only complicated fire fighting 
but also was disadvantageous because of stacked 
lumber piles which were ignited by direct expo- 
sure. Burning embers were carried over a mile 
by the gale winds and caused 2 fires in dwell- 


ings. Eighty-five employees of the plant es- 
caped, some reaching safety by taking boats 
from the wharf. 


June 12, Whiting, Ind. Refinery. $250,000. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Re- 
finery in this city was the scene of a fire which 
threatened to extend from the barrel filling 
room and storage building to the compounding 
plants and high octane gasoline storage tanks. 
Despite explosions of oil drums, the fire was 
successfully confined to the two buildings im- 
mediately involved. (See October, 1946, QuAR- 
TERLY, page 115.) (Photo page 222.) 


June 12, near Gatlinburg, Tenn. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

An Army B-29 bomber crashed into the 
wooded slopes of Clingman’s Dome, killing all 
12 members of the crew. Fire broke out in- 
stantly from the impact and when rescue par- 
ties reached the scene, several hours later, all 
the bodies were burned and parts of the wreck- 
age were still smoking. Forest rangers gave 
the first alarm and worked with Army crash 
convoy crews removing the bodies. 
15, Bible Hill, Nova Scotia. 


June College. 


Details of the destruction of the Science 
Building of the Agricultural College were pub- 
lished in the July, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 71. 
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LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


Acme. 


This aerial view shows the extent of the Medford, Ore., group fire on June 25. 


June 21, Dallas, Texas. Hotel. $535,000. 

An explosion in the basement of the 18-story 
Baker Hotel resulted in death to 10 persons 
and injury to more than 30 others, the majority 
being hotel employees. Work was being com- 
pleted on the relocation of the commissary de- 
partment in one corner of the basement, and, at 
the time of the blast (11:13 A.M.), 2 men were 
at work in a concealed, shallow space located 
above this area and having a volume of ap- 
proximately 4,000 cubic feet. Many pipes ran 
through this space, including water, soil, am- 
monia, and natural gas. Testimony indicates 
that an undetermined type of gas, probably 
natural gas, accumulated in this confined space 
and was ignited by a spark from an unknown 
source. It is known that just prior to the explo- 
sion, one of the workmen was plugging in an 
electric fan to dissipate heat and gas that was 
hampering the work. Extensive explosion dam- 
age was suffered in the basement and the 
kitchen above. Good housekeeping by hotel 
employees was cited as the main reason no fire 
of any consequence followed the blast. The 
loss is divided: $400,000 property damage; 
$35,000 business interruption loss; $100,000 
liability for deaths ($10,000 per person). 

June 25, Medford, Ore. Group Fire—Industrial. 
$1,000,000. 

A fire in the 38,000 sq. ft. frame American 
Fruit Growers packing plant spread beyond 
control and razed three city blocks in the heart 
of the industrial section. (See October, 1946, 
QUARTERLY, page 115.) 


June 25, Staten Island, N. Y. Ferry Terminal. 
$2,000,000. 
Three thousand firemen fought for 3 days 
before final extinguishment was secured in a 
fire which destroyed the Municipal Ferry Ter- 


Flames swept over 5 acres of waste 
paper stacked in the yard of the Fiber- 
board Products Corp. plant in Antioch, 
Calif., on June 27. An exposed brick build- 
ing without window openings was saved 
despite high winds. (See page 226.) 
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minal and Rapid Transit Railway platforms and 
cars. Three persons lost their lives. (See Octo- 
ber, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 117.) 


June 27, Antioch, Calif. Paper Product Mfg. 
$250, 000. 

A yard fire which swept an area of 5 acres 
destroyed large quantities of paper and straw 
in 25 ft. high stacks at the Fiberboard Products 
Corporation plant. (See October, 1946, QuAR- 
TERLY, page 118.) 


July |, Franklin, Pa. Church. $250,000. 

Neighbors were awakened at 1:30 A.M. by 
the crackling of flames and discovered an ad- 
vanced fire in the 80-year-old brick First Presby- 
terian Church. A telephone alarm was given 
and the fire chief, on arrival, immediately real- 
ized the seriousness of the situation and sum- 
moned aid from 3 surrounding towns. A brick 
wall separated the Sunday School chapel, where 
fire originated, from the main church. How- 
ever, a large round hole above the false ceil- 
ing in the chapel destroyed the value of this 
wall as a fire stop. A strong suspicion of arson 
was indicated in the local press. 


July 2, Dinuba, Calif. Winery. $630,000. 

Details of this fire in the Alta Vineyards 
Company winery were given in the October, 
1946, QUARTERLY, page 118. The loss is divid- 
ed $370,000 for property damage and $260,000 
for business interruption. 


July 3, Langley, S$. C. Warehouse—Textile. 
$3,840,000. 

Full details and a plan of the Langley Manu- 
facturing Company mill fire were published in 
the October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 119. The 
fire-fighting aspects were discussed in the Octo- 
ber, 1946, Firemen. (Photo page 225.) 





Associated Press. 


The Airplane Repair Hangar at Wend- 
over Field, Utah, was totally destroyed on 
July 6 by a fire which started in a battery 
charger. 
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July 6, Wendover Utah. 
$1,500,000. 

Flames breaking through the roof of an un- 
sprinklered frame airplane hangar at Wendover 
Field attracted the attention of Army-employed 
civilian fire fighters at the Air Field fire sta- 
tion at 8:00 P.M. The entire structure and 6 
airplanes stored within were involved when 
these fire fighters reached the scene. Reduc- 
tions in fire department strength following the 
war acted as a severe handicap, as only 3 en- 
gine companies were available and over a third 
of the force had been on duty only 3 days 
when the fire occurred. The chief was not on 
duty at the time and supervision was poor. The 
flames spread to 6 small structures in the area, 
all of frame construction, due to the radiated 
heat. The apparent cause of the fire was defec- 
tive wiring in a multiple battery charger. 


Field, Hangar. 





Press Association, 

Howard Hughes miraculously survived 
this crash fire in Beverly Hills, Calif., on 
july 7. 


July 7, Beverly Hills, Calif. Aircraft. $8,100,000. 

One of the most miraculous escapes from 
death ever to occur in an aircraft accident was 
achieved when Howard Hughes climbed or was 
thrown clear of the wreckage of his experi- 
mental photographic plane amidst flames which 
totally destroyed the aircraft. The accident 
occurred on a test flight of the new reconnais- 
sance plane the Hughes Aircraft Company had 
designed for the Army Air Forces. Engine or 
propeller failure in flight presumably caused 
the plane to crash in the residential area of 
Beverly Hills, striking a private home and a 
garage, damaging two other residences, and 
finally landing in a vacant field. Flaming gaso- 
line ignited the dwelling and garage and the 
impact caused the gas main to the residence 
to be broken. Fire apparatus reached the scene 
promptly and used high pressure hose lines on 
the gasoline fire to successfully blanket the 
flames except for the domestic gas line, which 
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was allowed to burn for several hours until the 
utility company arrived to shut off the gas. The 
aircraft fuel tanks were fractured and the leak- 
ing gasoline formed a stream of liquid fire 
which also was allowed to burn itself out. Ex- 
posures (valued at $200,000) were protected 
by water curtains. The loss figure given in- 
cludes the research and development costs 
(estimated at $8,000,000) on the prototype 
XF-11 aircraft and $100,000 for the loss of the 
residence and its contents. 


July 9, near Holyoke, Mass. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

Twenty-five lives were lost in the flaming 
wreckage of an Army B-17 “Flying Fortress” 
on the wooded slopes of Mt. Tom, near Hol- 
yoke. The official investigation of the crash 
found that bad weather and the fact that the 
pilot lacked familiarity with radio procedure 
were to be blamed for the accident. This con- 
tradicts eye-witness stories that fire in one en- 
gine was observed prior to the ground colli- 
sion, but, irrespective of the causal factors, fire 
played a major role in preventing effective 
rescue of the trapped victims by volunteers and 
fire fighters from Holyoke and Westover Field. 


July 10; San Francisco, Calif. Navy Repair Base. 
$300,000. 


Operations had ceased for the night, but the 
watchman had not as yet started his rounds at 


Press Association. 


5:47 p.M. when fire was discovered in the pipe 
shop at the Hunter’s Point Naval Repair Base 
by a civilian employee. This fire originated in 
a locker room on the mezzanine floor (meas- 
uring 12 ft. by 120 ft.) of the unsprinklered, 
one-story frame structure, having a ground 
floor area of 10,000 sq. ft. Eight minutes after 
the yard alarm had been sounded, summoning 
the private brigade, public apparatus was 
called. On their arrival, city firemen found 
the building totally engulfed in flame and seri- 
ously threatening adjacent shop buildings. The 
pipe shop was a total loss. 


The Pipe Shop at the Hunter Point Naval 
Repair Base, San Francisco, destroyed by 
a fire on July 10. 


The burned out fuselage of the TWA “Constellation” which crashed near Reading, 
Pa., on July 11 is grim testimony to the origin of the fire sustained in flight which 
cost the lives of 5 out of a crew of 6. (See page 228.) 
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The Schenley Distillery fire in Ripon, Calif., on July 11 destroyed a large portion 
of the lightly constructed sprinklered plant after an explosion ruptured the piping 


and cut off power to the fire pump. 


July 11, 1946, near Reading, Pa. Aircraft. 
$750,000. 

Details of the fire in flight and at time of 

crash in the TWA “Constellation” was given 


in the October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 121. 


July 11, Ripon, Calif. Distillery. $700,000. 

The sprinklered Schenley distillery and wine- 
ry was destroyed by an explosion and fire caus- 
ing losses estimated at $250,000 to building, 
machinery and equipment, and $450,000 to 
stock. (For details see October, 1946, QuaR- 
TERLY, page 123.) 


July 11, Clinton, Mo. Group Fire—Mercantile. 
$300,000 

Fire broke out in the refrigerator room of 
the 2-story, brick Kimball Cold Storage build- 
ing, and wind-driven flames leaped an alley to 
involve and ultimately destroy a theatre build- 
ing, a grocery store, and a garage, and cause 
damage to 9 other buildings. The blaze 
started in insulation material being used dur- 
ing remodeling of cold storage lockers, appar- 
ently a rekindling from a fire 2 hours earlier 
which firemen believed had been extinguished. 
A neighbor discovering the new blaze at 7:15 
P.M. ran to the fire station to give the alarm. 


July 14, Pictou, Nova Scotia. Piers. $836,000. 
Fire swept three 600-foot piers and damaged 
marine and railroad equipment as absence of 


automatic protection prevented timely discov- 
ery. (See October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 
123.) 


July 18, near Goodland, Kans. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

An Army C-47 with 14 aboard crashed while 
attempting an emergency landing in a wheat 
stubble field 3 miles from the nearest airport 
during a severe lightning and high wind storm. 
It was apparent that impact injuries caused the 
deaths of the full complement, as medical ex- 
amination disclosed that all skulls were broken 
and the bodies mutilated as well as burned. 
The crash caused the fuel tanks to be torn loose 
and it is assumed that fire was practically in- 
Stantaneous. 


July 21, Lincoln, Calif. Fruit Cannery. $1,000,000. 

Fire was discovered in the warehouse of the 
Lincoln Packing Co. by a truck driver at 8:00 
P.M. one-half hour after the night watchman 
had checked in at this building and found 
everything in order. An attempt to summon 
aid was delayed because of insufficient steam 
to blow the fire whistle. Eventually private and 
public firemen arrived and attempted to fight 
the fire, but their efforts were ineffectual be- 
cause of lack of training in methods of handling 
a fire of this size, insufficient apparatus and hy- 
drants, and lack of personnel (many of the fire- 
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Three piers, each 600 ft. long, were destroyed by a fire in Pictou, Nova Scotia, on 
July 14. The origin was in a concealed space under the wood decking. 


men, including the chief and assistant chief, 
were out of town). Only 2 hydrants, both lo- 
cated on the lee side of the building, were 
available and firemen took 3 lines directly, run- 
ning only one through a pumper to secure bet- 
ter pressures. Operations were twice discon- 
tinued because of the tremendous heat. Investi- 
gation disclosed that the fire started in a one- 
story, wood and corrugated iron warehouse. 
The flames were driven by a dry south wind 
under the wooden floor and through the large 
undivided and unsprinklered storage building. 
From the warehouse, fire spread through all 
units of the 5-acre fruit packing plant, sparing 
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A basement fire in this multiple occu- 
pancy mercantile, Oakland, Calif., July 25, 
was only discovered by a passer-by as 
smoke was observed from the street. 


only the cold storage building still under con- 
struction.. Five hundred employees were 
thrown out of work. 


July 25, Oakland, Calif. Multiple Occupancy— 
Mercantile. $321,000. 

Smoke coming from the unsprinklered base- 
ment of the Simon Hardware Company attract- 
ed the attention of a passer-by, who pulled a 
street box at 8:12 P.M. The careless disposal 
of a cigarette in the basement receiving room, 
where considerable excelsior and paper was 
present, is given as a possible cause. By the 
time apparatus arrived the fire had gained con- 
siderable headway and was extending up the 
open stairway of the 4-story, brick-joisted build- 
ing to the ground floor sales rooms and the 
Broadway Hotel on the second floor.) Joists 
burned out, causing a small portion of the first 
floor to collapse, but the combined efforts of 
14 engine companies, using 30 large hose 
streams, stopped the flames at the second floor. 
The 50 hotel guests on the 3 upper floors all 
escaped unharmed with the help of firemen 
who battled the dense smoke that rose through 
open stairways and choked upper floors. Fire 
walls in the basement restricted the lateral 
spread of fire to the hardware company 
premises. 


July 29, Miami, Fla. Aircraft. $544,000. 


A Navy Corsair went into an inverted spin 
during flight maneuvers at 15,000 ft. and the 
pilot bailed out. The pilotless plane eventually 
crashed on the Naval Air Station flight line, 
killing 2 (one from burns), injuring twenty, 
and damaging 21 parked planes. Numerous 
small fires were started which, had they not 
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been immediately controlled, would undoubt- 
edly have caused even greater damage. The 
Naval Air Station Fire Department was prompt- 
ly on the scene and using foam and carbon 
dioxide blanketed the incipient fires success- 
fully through their knowledge and training of 
crash fire suppression techniques. The flash fires 
and explosions caused eleven of the casualties 
and flying debris ten. Damage to aircraft was 
estimated at $534,000, and to the hangar and 
concrete ramp at $10,000. 


Aug. |, near San Diego, Cal. Aircraft. Over 
$250,000. 

A Navy consolidated patrol bomber (B-24) 
crashed 1% miles off the Marine Corps Air 
Station at Miramar, carrying its 12 occupants 
to death. The heavy 4-engine plane exploded 
at impact and an estimated 2,300 gallons of 
gasoline were ignited. Crash equipment re- 
sponded after an alarm from the control tower 
and used high pressure fog on the flames in an 
effort to reach the victims. Limited water sup- 
ply from booster tanks (total 900 gallons) was 
not sufficient, however, and the aircraft was 
completely destroyed by fire. 


1, Kingston, Ont. 
Occupancy. $520,000. 


See the @ctober, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 


Aug. Mercantile—Multiple 


125, for details on this fire which totally de- 
stroyed the Chown, Ltd. multiple occupancy 
mercantile building. 


Press Association. 
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Aug. |, River Rouge, Mich. Lumber Mill and 
Yard. $1,500,000. 

Original information on this loss was pub- 
lished in the October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 
127. Since that time, it has been ascertained 
that no creosote was in the yard of the Brown- 
lee Company at the time of the fire. 


Aug. 2, Endicott, Wash. Grain Elevator. $300,000. 

A passer-by discovered fire at 2:00 A.M. in the 
frame metal-clad grain elevator of the Endicott 
Elevator Co. Volunteer firemen responding to 
the alarm not only found the elevator too far 
involved in flames to be saved, but also that 
the city fire station nearby was seriously endan- 
gered. Despite efforts of the firemen, aided by 
departments from 4 neighboring towns, the 
elevator was totally destroyed, the fire station 
badly burned, and 5 other buildings slightly 
damaged. 


Aug. 5, near Torrance, Calif. Aircraft. Over 
$1,000,000. 

During an experimental test flight of the 
C-74 Douglas “Globemaster,” structural failure 
at the outer wing panels caused the plane to 
crash. The crew successfully bailed out and no 
injuries were sustained. The great plane, 
weighing approximately 85,000 Ibs. and carry- 
ing 8,000 gallons of gasoline, exploded upon 
impact after striking high tension power lines 
in its pilotless plunge. Fire equipment from 


The Brownlee Lumber Company in River Rouge, Michigan, suffered a disastrous 
fire August 1, which caused damage estimated at $1,500,000. The photograph shows 


an explosion of volatile liquids. 
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the Long Beach Army Air Field, Los Angeles 
County, Los Angeles City, and Douglas Air- 
craft responded to battle the fires which cov- 
ered an area over 4 acre in size. Oil, hydraulic 
fluid and alcohol added more fuel to the gaso- 
line-based fire and the high magnesium con- 
tent of the aircraft structure complicated extin- 
guishment operations. The loss figure given is a 
modest estimate, as the actual development 
costs of this aircraft, the pilot model, were un- 
doubtedly higher. 


Aug. 5, Jacksonville, Fla. Tanker. $1,250,000. 

A 500-ft. oil tanker loaded with 38,000 bar- 
rels of oil was struck by lightning during un- 
loading operations. (See October, 1946, QuarR- 
TERLY, page 129.) 


Aug. 6, Clyde, Wash. Grain Elevator. $300,000. 

Fire, believed to have originated in the en- 
gine room, destroyed the grain elevator owned 
by the Morrison Grain Co., filled to capacity 
with an estimated 200,000 bushels of wheat. 
The fire, discovered by the manager of the ele- 
vator at 7:30 P.M., had spread to the adjacent 
warehouse before arrival of district fire equip- 
ment. Efficient fire fighting saved most of the 
warehouse and prevented flames from reaching 
nearby buildings and bulk oil storage tanks. 


Acme. 
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This was the worst of a series of fires which 
destroyed wheat storage facilities in Walla 
Walla County within a fortnight, the aggregate 
loss of which was a half million bushels. 


Aug. II, Staten Island, N. Y. Marine Repair 
Yard. $250,000. 
The second large fire in Staten Island within 
2 months destroyed two dry docks, a ferry boat 
and a barge at the Brighton Marine Repair 
Yards. (See October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 
131, for details. Photo page 232.) 


Aug. 19, Omaha, Neb. Warehouse. $307,000. 

Details of a fire which destroyed the Massey- 
Harris Farm Implement Company 5-story, 
block-long warehouse were given in the Octo- 
ber, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 133. 


Aug. 27, Oregon Township, Ohio. Alfalfa Ware- 
house. $320,000. 

High piles of stock smoldered for more than 
18 days after fire, starting in the one-story, 
skeleton ironclad warehouse of the Ralston 
Purina Co., totally destroyed 60,000 bags of 
meal. Car inspectors from a nearby railway 
yard noticed smoke coming from the building 
at 4:00 P.M. and telephoned the alarm. Flames 
spread rapidly through the undivided building, 


Lightning struck the 500-ft. oil] tanker “S. S. Homestead” while unloading at the 
Standard Oil Company docks in Jacksonville, Fla., on August 5. Three men lost their 


lives. 
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Again, fire under deck plank- 


, which caused heavy damage to the Brighton, Staten Island, New York, 


poured tons of water on this fire of August 11 


Fireboats 
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LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


The Standard Milling Company’s grinding mill and elevator at Lubbock, Texas, 
were totally destroyed by a fire on August 27, which employees discovered in the sack 
room and attempted unsuccessfully to extinguish themselves before calling the fire 


department. 


and when the volunteer fire department ar- 
rived, the entire inside of the building was in 
flames. Four 214-in. streams from two engines 
drafting from a creek (the sole supply) were 
put into action, but the close, high piling of 
bagged meal, the large building area (13,680 
sq. ft.), the corrugated metal walls and roof, 
and the limited water supply available rendered 
fire-fighting operations practically useless. 


Aug. 27, Lubbock, Texas. Grain Mill and Ele- 
vator. $302,500. 

A delay of 20 minutes in calling the fire de- 
partment was perhaps the chief reason for the 
heavy loss in this fire which completely gutted 
the grain mill and partially destroyed 2 eleva- 
tors of the Standard Milling Company. Follow- 
ing a small fire in the grinding mill in the after- 
noon, which was apparently extinguished, em- 
ployees again discovered flames at 7:00 P.M. in 
the sack room of the large, one-story, brick- 
joisted mill building. They attempted to extin- 
guish the blaze with hand extinguishers before 
calling the fire department by telephone. When 
firemen arrived at 7:25 P.M. with three pump- 
ers and a ladder, the unsprinklered mill build- 
ing was completely involved, and the flames 
had spread to the smaller of 2 adjoining frame 
elevators, both filled with grain. The first ele- 
vator toppled at 8:00 A.M. A dust explosion 


in the larger elevator strewed sheets of metal 
roofing among firemen and spectators. Sparks 
ignited and burned off part of the roof of a 
one-story, brick-joisted warehouse, also well 
stocked with grain, but firemen were successful 
in saving the major portion of this structure. 


August 28, Wenatchee, Wash. Group—Mercan- 
tile. $950,000. 

Fire destroyed 3 adjoining 2- and 3-story 
brick-joisted buildings and, driven by a brisk 
wind, jumped a 30-ft. alley to destroy a fourth 
one-story brick-joisted structure. The cause of 
this fire was not determined. It is known to 
have started in the middle of the 3 structures, 
which was still in process of construction, but 
was occupied by the J. D. Hamilton Fruit Co. 
Flames, discovered coming through openings in 
the unfinished roof, were quickly carried across 
the alley to the rear of the Dallam Furniture 
Co. store. Plain glass windows in this building 
quickly succumbed to the heat and flames. 
Simultaneously, flames were spreading through 
unprotected wall and roof openings in the 
building of origin to the 2 adjoining structures, 
one occupied by a truck terminal and ware- 
house company and the other by a cold storage 
fruit plant. None of the 4 buildings had auto- 
matic sprinkler or alarm protection. 

The delayed discovery, coupled with the fact 
that the gathering spectators neglected to sum- 
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mon the fire department at once, made the task 
of the small Wenatchee Fire Department prac- 
tically hopeless. Seven 214-in. lines took water 
directly from hydrants at 100 lbs. pressure and 
one turret nozzle was used. An adequate supply 
of water was available at all times, although 
electric power failure caused by the fire stopped 
the pumps that are used to keep the public 
water reservoir full. 

An object lesson on the value of wired-glass 
windows in steel sashes and automatic sprin- 
kler protection was presented by the 2-story 
brick-joisted Montgomery Ward & Co. build- 
ing. The rear of this structure was also direct- 
ly across the 30-ft. alley from the fire and adja- 
cent to the Dallam furniture store. Both build- 
ings were subject to identical heat and flame 
exposure, but whereas flames went through the 
plain glass windows and ignited the interior of 
the furniture store, they could not penetrate the 
wire-glass windows in Montgomery Ward's 
Heat was so intense that 25 sprinklers operated 
within the building. The management credits 
the wired glass and sprinklers with preventing 
ignition and destruction of the premises. 


August 29, near Fresno, Calif. Warehouse— 


Liquor. $4,000,000. 
Preliminary information on this large loss 
fire, which destroyed the U. S. bonded liquor 
warehouse near Fresno, was published in the 


This aerial view of the $4,000,000 liquor 
warehouse fire near Fresno, Calif., on Aug. 
29, shows how the incendiary fire swept 
the large area property, lacking adequate 
fire division walls. 


LARGE LOSS FIRES OF 1946. 


October, 1946, QUARTERLY. Subsequent data 
received on this loss, however, indicates a num- 
ber of errors in the original story. 


The property involved in the fire consisted 
of a group of one-story brick (24-in. thick, 
double wall with 8-in. hollow space in center), 
unsprinklered warehouse buildings with earth 
and wood floors and composition on wood 
sheathing roofs, exposed by a group of frame, 
unsprinklered cotton sheds. The facilities were 
located on U. S. Highway 99, about one mile 
south of the city limits of Fresno. Private fire 
protection consisted of a concrete reservoir with 
a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons, 2 independent, 
750-gpm, electric-driven standard fire pumps, 
and a looped 6-in. main with hydrants spaced 
200 ft. apart completely surrounding the plant. 
The domestic water supply (30,000-gal. tank 
ona 62-ft. steel tower) was entirely independ- 
ent from the fire protection system, although it 
did serve a number of 2-in. inside hose connec- 
tions throughout the cotton shed and compress 
buildings. The electric domestic pump which 
filled the elevated tank from a deep well was 
so designed that it would be automatically cut 
out when the fire pumps operated. 

The fire was started by a 14-year-old boy, 
who admitted setting this as well as a series of 
other incendiary fires along the Pacific Coast. 
Until this confession was made it was difficult 
to understand the fire, which started under the 
raised floor of a frame cotton shed in an area 
clear of storage, rubbish, grass or weeds. The 
frame building immediately adjoined the north 
fire wall of the bonded warehouse and the fire 
communicated along an alcohol “trail’’ which 
escaped from a small floor level vent in the 
bottling section of the plant. When discovered 
by workmen, the fire was well advanced, but 
2 ihside hose connections from the domestic 
system were used effectively to control the fire 
under the raised floor of the cotton shed. 
When the main fire pumps were started, 214- 
in. hose lines were brought into the cotton shed 
and this part of the fire etxinguished. The 
liquor warehouse, however, became a raging 
inferno with intermittent explosions, especially 
among the stored barrels of brandy. The build- 
ing was 61,525 sq. ft. in area without fire divi- 
sion walls and some reports place the storage 
at 1,300,000 gallons of brandies and wines, 
chiefly owned by Schenley, Hiram Walker and 
Italian Swiss Colony Wineries. 


The two 750-gpm pumps could only deliver 
the equivalent of 6 standard hose streams. On 
a fire of this type, manual fire fighting with 
such protection was obviously heavily handi- 
capped. The photograph shows that the weak 
streams could not reach the heart of the fire. 
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Aug. 29, Herlong, Calif. Ordnance Depot. 
$400,000. 

An explosion involved a pile of 14,000 oxy- 
gen cylinders at the Sierra Ordnance Depot and 
resulted in a violent fire. It is assumed that a 
leaky valve was responsible for the first blast. 
The depot fire brigade laid 8 hose lines and 
confined the fire damage to the cylinders, several 
of which were hurled as far as 500 ft., 3 being 
blown through a warehouse. 


Sept. 5, near Elko, Nev. Airplane Crash. Over 
$250,000. 
This aircraft accident, involving fire immedi- 
ately upon ground contact, was described in the 
October, 1946, QUARTERLY, page 134. 


Sept. 7, Brooklyn, N. Y. Brewery Warehouse. 
$550,000. 

The 6-story, brick-joisted, 60-year-old, un- 
sprinklered warehouse of Liebmann Breweries, 
Inc., was destroyed by a fire that originated 
near the center of the third floor, probably from 
defective wiring. After discovery at 7:20 P.M. 
by an employee, flames spread with great rapid- 
ity through all 6 floors, stacked with beer cases, 
and burst through the roof, which collapsed at 
10:00 P.M. Flames also extended to the 2-story 
brewery office building in the same block. Fire- 
men were successful, however, in preventing 
ignition of the nearby kiln building in which 
25,000 gallons of fuel oil were stored. 


Sept. 9, Paris, Ill. Grain Elevator. $1,750,000. 

Fire, discovered at 11:45 P.M. in the base- 
ment of the sprinkler-protected corn mill of the 
Illinois Cereal Mills Co., was out of control 
when the public fire department arrived 10 
minutes later. The plant consisted of a frame, 


Acme. 

The 60-year-old unsprinklered ware- 
house of Liebmann’s Breweries in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was destroyed on Sept. 7. 


ironclad elevator, several adjoining and com- 
municating, mixed brick and frame, ironclad 
sections (comprising the mill-warehouse group) 
many small wooden sheds, an office building, 
power plant and a 65,000-gal. wooden water 
tank. Approximately 85 per cent of the prop- 
erty was provided with a dry pipe sprinkler 
system supplied by the water tank (elevated 
85 ft.), with a secondary source of water from 
a moderately deficient public source. Insurance 
authorities rated the sprinkler protection as 
“fair” because of this weak secondary source. 


The sprinklered Illinois Cereal Mills Company corn mill at Paris, Ill., was de- 
stroyed on September 9. Failure of sprinklers to control the blaze is attributed to a 


partially closed valve. 
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When smoke was noticed coming through a 
belt hole by employees working on the first 
floor, investigation showed fire in the north 
part of the basement near several elevator boots. 
The alarm was given as employees returned to 
fight the fire with a small hose. The flames and 
heat were so intense, however, that they were 
forced to leave the basement. The foreman re- 
called seeing water coming from only one head 
in the fire area, and this without much force. 
The Paris Fire Department responded with 2 
pumpers and 7 men, later supplemented by 8 
volunteers and one pumper with 6 men from 
Terre Haute. Firemen were successful only in 
saving the exposed power plant and office 
building, the mill-warehouse group and ele- 
vator (including 80,000 bushels of corn) being 
destroyed. At the height of the fire the wooden 
water tank burst into flames. 

It is thought possible that friction between 
a pulley and a boot caused the fire. Failure of 
the sprinklers to operate in the basement and 
control the fire in its incipiency is blamed on 
either a partially closed control valve or an in- 
operative dry pipe valve. The water tank had 
been full the day of the fire so there was no 
doubt about there being an adequate primary 
water supply. Sprinklers in the adjoining build- 
ings apparently operated satisfactorily when 
flames spread through the unprotected open- 
ings. The fire even went beyond control of the 
sprinklers in these structures because of the 
magnitude of the exposure fire and the steadily 
decreasing water supply occasioned by the 
simultaneous opening of so many sprinkler 
heads. Hose streams further depleted the water 
supply available to the sprinklers after the 
water tank collapsed. 


Sept. I 1, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Feed Warehouse. 
$354,000. 

A passing truck driver noticed fire in the 
large feed warehouse of the Broward Grain 
Company at 2:00 A.M. Closed and locked 8 
hours before, this large, undivided, one-story 
building, lacking both watchman and auto- 
matic protection, presented ample opportunity 
for a fire to grow to serious proportions before 
detection. Flames were first noticed in the 
southwest corner of the building, rented to a 
building supply firm for storage purposes. 
When the fire department arrived with one 
pumper, the fire was still in this area and had 
not as yet attacked the sacked grain. Water 
was not taken from the only available hydrant 
on a 6-in. dead-end main (500 ft. from the fire) 
because of lower pressure but, instead, from a 
nearby well which supplied 2 good streams. 
These lines were later supplemented by one 60- 
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section line laid from a quarry by the Naval Sta- 
tion fire crew which had responded upon request 
with 2 pumpers. The 3 lines were of limited 
value by the time they were placed in service, 
however, as flames had reached the sacked 
grain and involved the entire single-area build- 
ing. The concrete block walls could not with- 
stand the severity of the fire within and the 
building was completely destroyed. 


Sept. 12, Washington, D. C. Aircraft. $460,000. 


A power plant fire in flight was experienced 
by the crew of a Douglas C-54 airplane while 
on a training flight for the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Airlines. First notification of the fire came 
from the warning light on the panel in the 
cockpit and the flames were readily visible 
from the cockpit window. The emergency pro- 
cedures were followed and the installed carbon 
dioxide system activated. The fire died down 
momentarily, but then flared up again and the 
pilot radioed for an emergency landing. On 
the final approach the oil tank dropped out 
and as the four-engine ship made contact with 
the ground the affected power plant was ob- 
served to fall free to the runway. The plane was 
brought to a normal stop and the crew shut off 
the three remaining engines and made hasty 
exits to the ground. The wing, in the mean- 
time, continued to burn, fed by fuel from the 
integral wing tanks. Flames, driven toward the 
fuselage by the wind, soon burned through the 
thin duralumin skin and destroyed the entire 
forward part. Fire-fighting efforts were totally 
unsuccessful. Analysis of the fire indicated 
that it was caused by a split in one of the 
cylinder heads caused by failure of an exhaust 
valve. Oil was ignited by the backing out of 
the exhaust pipe and the fire traveled down- 
ward with the slip stream providing a blow 
torch action. Several oil, hydraulic, and fuel 
lines were burned off, thus intensifying the fire 
and eventually melting off the engine mounts. 


Sept. 15, Estevan, Sask. Aircraft. Over $250,000. 

Twenty-one Royal Canadian Air Force men 
died from multiple body injuries and burns 
when a Douglas Dakota (C-47A) crashed at 
the airport while circling for a landing. No 
airport fire equipment was available and the 
dispatcher called the city fire department for 
assistance. Ten minutes passed before fire fight- 
ers reached the scene after a 5-mile run. There 
was little that could be done then and all 
aboard lost their lives. 


Sept. 18, near Gander, Nfld. Aircraft. $460,000. 
The ceiling was 500 ft. when the Sabena 
Airliner sought a landing at the Gander Air- 
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port after a flight across the ocean from Brus- 
sels. The four-engine transport (Douglas 
DC-4), with thirty-seven passengers and a crew 
of seven fell short of the airport by twenty-two 
miles and crashed into the wilderness. Fire was 
practically instantaneous with the impact, but, 
in the few seconds which meant life or death, 
eigheteen managed to escape, one of whom 
died later in a hospital from the injuries sus- 
tained. For four days the little band of sur- 
vivors drank boiled swamp water until heli- 
copters reached the scene to bring them back 
to civilization and medical care. The twenty-six 
victims of the impact and fire who died in the 
wilderness were buried there. This crash, like 
others before and since, was laid to adverse 
weather conditions and poor visibility. Since 
the accident, ground controlled approach radar 
installations have been installed at this busy 
international base to aid in preventing a similar 
tragedy. 


Sept. 18, Galveston, Tex. Warehouse—Cotton. 
$540,000. 

An unsprinklered, shipside, cotton storage 
warehouse of frame construction was totally 
destroyed at the Galveston Wharves, together 
with an estimated 3,500 bales of cotton. The 
fire, of unknown cause, was first observed by a 
watchman at 2:10 P.M., but, because of a strike 
of seamen at the port, it is believed that the 
fire went undetected for a considerable period 
prior to the alarm. The pier was in poor con- 
dition and responding fire apparatus could not 
be driven on to the apron for fear of collapse. 
This required long hose lines from the public 


Press Association. 
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mains for land pumpers. Two fireboats and 
three harbor tugs aided in extinguishment 
operations. A fire division wall dividing the 
cotton warehouse from a second storage build- 
ing on the pier materially aided in preventing a 
total loss to the superstructure. The cotton 
alone was valued at $440,000. 


Sept. 20, Cloquet, Minn. 
Mfg. $583,000. 

Flames, originating at a machine on the first 
floor of a wood insulating material manufac- 
turing plant, flashed through the dust collection 
duct to the roof. During the interval required 
for water to reach the heads of a dry pipe sys- 
tem (not equipped with quick-opening de- 
vices), a fire developed which was too large to 
be controlled by the installed system. Occupied 
by the Wood Conversion Co. the frame building 
was used for the manufacture of insulating 
material (not flameproofed), and a research 
laboratory. On the night of the fire 9 employ- 
ees were at work on the first floor. A plugged 
feeder caused the belts to slip and generate 
enough heat to ignite the wood fibers in the 
bottom of the belt guard. 

Workmen immediately laid two 1%-in. 
standpipe lines, but left the building in the 
face of heavy smoke (indicating sprinkler oper- 
ation) and failure of the lights. A police 
cruiser sent in the alarm at 1:41 a.m. A large 
number of heads opened at 1:40 on the second 
floor, but not before the fire was too large to 
be controlled by sprinklers. Flames continued 
to spread to the second and third floors before 
being checked by 14 hose streams. 


Insulating Material 


An unsprinklered, 2-story, frame garage, several other frame structures and a 
500-ft. pier of the Maine Paper Company were destroyed by flames in Bucksport, Me., 


on September 29. (See page 238.) 
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Sept. 29, Linnton, Calif. Oil Barge and Pier. 
$278,000. 

An explosion of flammable vapors, occurring 
at 4:02 A.M. in a forward compartment of the 
oil barge Pendleton, destroyed the vessel, its 
cargo of 50,000 gallons of diesel oil, and re- 
sulted in heavy fire damage to the General 
Petroleum Corporation’s loading pier. The 
source of ignition remains unknown. According 
to the statement of an employee who was 
slightly injured by the blast, flames shot from 
the ventilator on a forward compartment, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the explosion. 
Flaming oil, thrown over and under the pier, 
ignited the deck planking. Seventeen engine 
companies and 3 fireboats responding from 
Portland were credited with preventing a major 
catastrophe by keeping flames from reaching 
1,500,000 gals. of petroleum stored near the pier. 


Sept. 29, Bucksport, Maine. Group Fire—Indus- 
trial. $400,000. 

Fire of undetermined cause destroyed a large 
2-story frame garage and repair shop and sev- 
eral lesser frame structures located on the 500- 
ft. pier of the Maine Paper Company. Severe 
structural damage to the pier itself was also sus- 
tained. When flames were discovered at 3:00 
P.M. in the garage repair shop, employees used 


fire extinguishers to fight the blaze, summoning 
the public fire department only when it became 
apparent that the flames were spreading beyond 


control. While 12 trucks were driven from the 
garage before fire prevented further entry, 3 
trucks, new truck tires valued at $4,000, 75,000 
ft. of lumber, repair equipment and valuable 
machinery in storage were lost. A tug without 
steam up was towed to safety from the burning 
pier, later returning to assist in fire fighting. 
When a high wind showered the main street 
section with sparks the Bucksport Fire Depart- 
ment requested assistance from Bangor. The 
two departments extinguished several incipient 
roof fires and were successful in confining fire 
damage to the pier and its structures despite 
adverse winds. (Photo page 237.) 


Oct. I, Wallace, N. C. Tobacco Sales Ware- 
house. $400,000. 


A defective flue on a small stove in the office 
of the Hussey Tobacco Sales Warehouse result- 
ed in fire that destroyed this and the adjacent 
Blanchard and Farrior Warehouse, both storing 
large quantities of tobacco. The Hussey build- 
ing was a one-story, frame metal-clad, tobacco 
warehouse 412 ft. by 105 ft. The exposed 
structure was an ordinary brick-joisted build- 
ing 250 ft. by 100 ft. At 11:10 P.M. a tobacco 
farmer arrived at the Hussey warehouse with 2 
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National City, Ill., on October 2 and 3 
was the scene of two disastrous fires in 
general storage warehouses of the North 
American Cold Storage Division of City 
Ice and Fuel Company. An aggregate loss 
of $1,500,000 resulted. 


trailers of tobacco. The unloading and weigh- 
ing had been about half completed when fire 
was noticed in the office of the frame building. 
A warehouseman immmediately sounded the 
town’s electric fire alarm, but the flames spread 
so rapidly through the unsprinklered and un- 
divided structure that volunteer firemen found 
the building beyond saving. Help was sum- 
moned from nearby towns to prevent spread to 
the adjoining warehouse as well as stores and 
apartments in the block. Three towns each sent 
one pumper, but flames were already breaking 
out in the end of the brick warehouse nearest 
the Hussey building (separated by only a 2-ft. 
alley) and before effective hose streams could 
be brought into action this building, also with- 
out sprinklers or fire divisions, was lost. A 
brisk wind carried sparks to a nearby apartment 
house, igniting the roof and window casings, 
but firemen were able to extinguish these in- 
cipient fires. 


Oct. 2, National City, Ill. 
Fire. $1,500,000. 

A group of multiple occupancy public and 
private cold and dry storage warehouses were 
destroyed by two fires on October 2 and 3, 
causing losses to over 300 different concerns 
storing commodities in the buildings. The fire 
damage sustained was the result of inferior con- 
struction, lack of automatic protection, absence 
of standard watchman service, and the high 
combustibility of the contents. The second fire 
was considered a rekindling of the earlier blaze. 
Fire fighters from East St. Louis and St. Louis 
responded with men and equipment as the 
sweeping fires threatened to engulf the entire 
warehouse section of the city. Nine high capac- 
ity pumpers were massed at the peaks of the 
two fires and as many as 22 hose lines were 


Warehouses—Group 
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placed in operation in efforts to extinguish the 
flames. The original stop was made at a brick 
fire division wall which was continually soaked 
by protective hose streams. The second fire 
apparently started 27 hours later in alfalfa 
meal which was stored against this fire wall, 
probably due to the radiated heat. Numerous 
failures of fire doors and fire division walls 
complicated checking the blaze, but the chief 
difficulty was the large undivided areas of the 
buildings, the wood floors and roofs, the un- 
protected floor openings, and the lack of auto- 
matic protection equipment. Low water pres- 
sures and the dependence upon mutual aid be- 
cause of the relatively weak local fire depart- 
ment also delayed prompt control of the fire. 


Oct. 2, near Battle Mountain, Nev. Aircraft. 
Over $250,000. 

An Army B-29 Boeing bomber, with a crew 
of eleven, crashed into the side of Buffalo 
Mountain, 26 miles from Battle Mountain. The 
giant aircraft burst into flame immediately 
upon contact with the ground and all lives 
were lost. Adverse weather conditions (ceil- 
ing 150 ft) and poor visibility were believed 
responsible for the accident, although the pilot 
had been in radio contact with nearby Army 
Air Force fields and had ample altitude at last 


report. The fire, fed by 4.000 gallons of gaso- 
line, oil, and hydraulic fluids, was so intense 
that only burned and twisted scraps of metal 
remained when ranchers reached the scene. 


October 3, Wellesley, Mass. Group Manufac- 
turing. $900,000. 

A weak water supply and obsolete sprinkler 
system were the outstanding factors that allowed 
fire to destroy the 2-story frame Wellesley 
Woolen Company mill and jump a 15-ft. alley 
to destroy the similarly constructed factory of 
the Lenk Manufacturing Company (blow torch 
manufacturing). Radiant heat was so intense 
that the frame unsprinklered portion of a 
shoddy mill in Newton across the 100-ft. wide 
Charles River was also destroyed. 

Discovered by an employee reporting for the 
day shift at 6:30 A.M., the fire is believed to 
have been caused by a spark from a picker on 
the second floor. The fire flashed over the lint- 
covered ceiling of the card room immediately 
opening many sprinkler heads. When the fire 
department arrived following a box alarm, 
water was coming down through the first floor 
ceiling. However, the flash fire was soon be- 
yond control of the small amount of water 
issuing from the old-type sprinkler system 
(heads spaced 12 ft. apart, piping installed in 
1880) and flames quickly involved the entire 
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building. Water was supplied to the sprin- 
klers from a 4-in. dead-end main, supplemented 
by a 10,000-gal. gravity tank. Three hydrants 
as well as the sprinkler system of the Lenk 
Manufacturing Company were also served by 
this 4-in. main. Shortly after the arrival of fire- 
men, flames leaped across the narrow alley to 
the Lenk Manufacturing Company. All avail- 
able help was summoned from surrounding 
communities, and hose lines were laid for con- 
siderable distances both from engines pumping 
from hydrants and drafting from the Charles 
River. Fire fighters on the Wellesley side of 
the river were hampered by their inability to 
approach the fire except by a single narrow 
road leading to the mill buildings, access from 
other directions being barred by the river and 
Swampy terrain. On the Newton bank, fire 
fighters were meanwhile battling the flames in 
the 3-story, frame warehouse section of the 
Cordingley shoddy mill which was ignited by 
the radiant heat. A sprinklered portion of this 
plant was saved by a fire division wall separat- 
ing it from the storage section and through the 
operation of the interior sprinklers which ex- 


tinguished incipient fires along the river side. 
(Photo page 240.) 


Oct. 3, near Stephenville, Newfoundland. Air- 
craft. $460,000. 

The worst commercial airline accident in his- 
tory occurred when the American Overseas Air- 
lines plane crashed into the side of a hill near 
Stephenville, exploded and burned, carrying 39 
persons to their deaths. Flying conditions were 
good, the ceiling was 4,000 ft. and visibility 10 
to 12 miles. The take-off had been normal, 
there was no indication of engine trouble and 
the plane would have easily cleared the obstacle 
if it had had another 10 feet of altitude. The 
scene of the crash was a bare 8 airline miles 
from the end of the runway. The heavy load 
of gasoline exploded and cascaded down the 
side of the mountain and burned for several 
hours. Passenger liability losses could reach 
$257,000 based on the maximum of $8,291 per 
person under the terms of the Warsaw Conven- 
tion, to which the United States adheres. 


Oct. 3, Marcus Hook, Pa. Refinery—Alkylation 
Unit. $300,000. 

Six company employees and 2 volunteer fire- 
men were burned to death, and more than 100 
persons were injured, when explosions and fire 
destroyed the No. 3 alkylation unit and a frac- 
tionating tower of the Sun Oil Company’s avia- 
tion gasoline cracking plant. Shortly before 
6:00 P.M., 2 explosions set the unit afire. Com- 
pany officials stated that a break in a packing 
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gland permitted fumes to ignite at a nearby 
heater. Fire departments from Marcus Hook 
and Linwood responded at once and were as- 
sisting the plant fire brigade in extinguishing 
the flames with foam and wetting down storage 
tanks and the fractionating tower when the 
heat caused the 175-ft. tower to topple. As it 
fell (7:10 P.M.) the pipes ruptured, allowing 
petroleum vapors to mix with air and explode. 
The air was showered with flaming gasoline 
as men were felled or raced to safety with hair 
or clothing aflame. Hot chunks of metal show- 
ered the area, several piercing a Linwood 
pumper and setting it afire. Six more explo- 
sions occurred during the following 3 hours, 
by which time the flames were under control. 


Oct. 4, Artois, Calif. Grain Warehouse. $350,000. 

Located in a town unprotected by a fire de- 
partment or a water supply for fire fighting, 
Berlinger Brothers one-story wooden ware- 
house, filled with 120,000 bags of grain, was 
an easy prey of fire. At 3:00 P.M. employees 
discovered what, at the time, was a small blaze 
in one end of the large undivided structure 
(200 ft. by 75 ft.) and summoned help from 
2 volunteer fire departments 6 and 8 miles 
away. During the interval required for these 
crews to assemble and drive to the scene, the 
fire had grown to such proportions that booster 
tank water supplies were totally inadequate to 
cope with the flames and the entire warehouse 
was destroyed. 


Oct. 8, Ithaca Township, N. Y. Student Barracks. 
$250,000. 

Delays before and after discovery, a “dead” 
hydrant, and low water pressure permitted fire 
to level 5 partially built, 2-story wooden bar- 
racks being rushed to completion at Cornell 
University. The blaze (cause undetermined) 
was first noticed at 4:00 A.M. by a laborer work- 
ing in a building some distance from the bar- 
racks. It was 4:07 before he could locate a 
telephone to send the alarm. Responding with 
one engine, fire fighters discovered one barracks 
destroyed and another, 60 feet away, in flames. 
Any hopes they might have had of saving the 
remaining structures soon faded when the first 
hydrant to which the pumper was connected 
was found to be “dead” (shut off for repairs) 
and the second, 600 feet up the street, yielded 
a negligible amount of water (attributed to the 
low water pressure of the University’s private 
water system). 

The watchman assigned by the contractor to 
patrol this property was reported to have been 
asleep when the fire apparatus arrived. 
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Oct. 10, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Group Fire. $250,000. 

Nine one- and 2-story wooden buildings, un- 
protected by sprinklers or a watchman and 
closely spaced along a wharf, were destroyed 
by an early morning fire that had gained great 
headway before discovety by a watchman on 
nearby property. Originating at the head of the 
wharf in the foundry building, flames rapidly 
involved the boiler and pattern shops and 3 
other buildings of the Bruce Stewart Company, 
then spread to 2 empty coal sheds and finally 
to the fertilizer plant at the end of the wharf. 
With the only access to buildings (a 16-ft. 
wide passageway down one side of the wharf) 
denied the firemen because of intense heat and 
flames, fire fighting was restricted to protecting 
exposures on shore. Ignition of a wooden parti- 
tion 5 feet from a blast furnace was suggested 
as a probable cause. 


Oct. 12, near New Castle, Del. Aircraft. $750,000. 

A Transcontinental Western Airlines “Con- 
stellation’” overshot the landing field at their 
New Castle base, struck and demolished a car 
on the highway, and came to rest in a farm a 
half-mile away. The 4-engine plane caught fire 
immediately but 7 crew members, the total com- 
plement aboard, scrambled to safety before 
being trapped. The weather was decidedly ad- 
verse and it is considered probable that the 
limited visibility was directly responsible for 
the accident. Fire crews which first reached the 
burning plane attempted to extinguish the fire 
with large capacity hose lines, but this tech- 
nique was unsuccessful. Foam and fog were 
later used and the fire extinguished without 
great difficulty. 


Waterfront 


Oct. 12, near Groveton, Virginia. Aircraft. 
$460,000. 

Two members of the crew were the only ones 
injured among 26 abward an Eastern Air Lines 
plane which crashed in a fog three miles south 
of Alexandria, Virginia. Despite the fact that 
the crash was immediately followed by fire, the 
passengers and crew were able to walk away 
from the wreckage as the impact had cracked 
the fuselage open. Parts of the wreckage were 
thrown over 500 yards from the main portion 
of the remains. The Penn-Daw Volunteer Fire 
Department responded to a telephone alarm 
and used fog and foam on the wreckage. Mag- 
nesium parts complicated extinguishment. 


Oct. 16, Fall River, Mass. Multiple Occupancy— 
Industrial. $961,000. 
Fire starting in an area inaccessible to weak 
sprinkler protection, gained considerable head- 
way before flames were detected by outsiders 
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and the alarm transmitted to the city fire de- 
partment. The building, a 5-story, granite- 
walled, heavy plank on timber structure, typical 
of cotton mills constructed 75 years ago, was 
occupied largely by textile workers. The top 
floor, where the fire originated, was tenanted 
by a wearing apparel manufacturer whose oper- 
ations required a large area cutting table, 50 in. 
wide and 100 ft. long. The building was pro- 
tected by a wet pipe sprinkler system (without 
alarm service) supplied by a low pressure city 
main (48 Ibs. at grade, 13 Ibs. at the highest 
sprinkler) and a 1,000-gal. manually operated 
steam pump drafting water from a nearby pond. 
The owners (Danbury Carroting Co.) provided 
bi-hourly recorded tours by a combination 
watchman-fireman, who reported that all was in 
order during the 6:00 P.M. tour. Shortly be- 
fore 7:30 he glanced out the boiler room door 
and saw flames issuing from the fifth floor. He 
ran around the building to pull the street box 
and met the fire department coming in the gate. 
During the previous 20 minutes 3 alarms had 
been given by outsiders. After some delays 
occasioned by a locked fire door, dragging a 


Press Association. 

This sprinklered, 5-story, old style, tex- 
tile manufacturing plant in Fall River, 
Mass., was heavily damaged by fire on 
Oct. 16. 
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hose up 5 flights, being forced back down again 
because of smoke, and then relocating the 
pumper at an unobstructed yard hydrant, water 
was finally applied to the fire. In the interval, 
second-alarm apparatus had been summoned 
and the watchman was starting the steam pump. 
He reported that the pressure, after holding at 
50 Ibs. for a few minutes, gradually dropped 
to zero. The drop in pressure was probably 
due to the fact that additional pumpers had 
arrived and most were taking water from the 
yard hydrants. Pressure in the street main also 
dropped to such a degree that the 6 pumpers 
could operate at only 50 per cent of capacity. 
At no time was any attempt made to pump 
water into the sprinkler system through the 
pumper connection at the base of the stair 
tower. The chief, realizing the critical nature 
of the water shortage, set up two OCD pumps 
drafting from the nearby pond and this action 
is credited with saving much of the property 
involved. It is presumed that the fire was 
caused by a cigarette or match carelessly dis- 
carded under the large cutting table on the 
fifth floor. Smoking was tolerated on these 
premises and housekeeping was poor. Here, 
feeding on cloth scraps, flames generated 


enough heat to operate sprinklers overhead, but 
being shielded by the table, were not reached 


by the water. As more and more heads opened, 
water from each decreased to a dribble. The 
flames then jumped to the ceiling and spread 
rapidly to the far end of this floor where the 
sprinkler discharge had been negligible and 
finally penetrated to the fourth and third floors 
at this section. Water damage to machinery and 
stock in unburned areas was heavy. 


Oct. 22, Deshler, Neb. Broom Factory. $250,000. 


Failure to equip an otherwise “fireproof” 
bleaching room with a fire door, or to protect 
the plant with sprinklers, permitted fire to de- 
stroy the 2-story, hollow tile and brick ware- 
house and manufacturing building of the Desh- 
ler Broom Factory, Inc. Flames, originating in 
the first floor bleaching room during the night, 
were discovered burning through the wood 
door separating the bleaching room from the 
manufacturing and warehouse area by the plant 
foreman at 5:00 A.M. Following a 20-minute 
delay during which the foreman and the engi- 
neer (the only persons in the plant) fought the 
flames with extinguishers, a telephone call for 
assistance was put through to the fire depart- 
ment. As flames raced through the building 
feeding on highly combustible bales of broom 
corn, it was obvious that the structure was 
doomed and efforts were directed toward pro- 
tecting the adjoining and communicating paint 
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shop. This two-story, brick-joisted building 
separated from the factory by a fire wall (open- 
ings protected by fire doors) was undamaged by 
the fire. 


Oct. 23, Danville, Va. Tobacco Processing. 
$475,000. 

Flames of undetermined origin were discov- 
ered at 2:30 P.M. in the stemming room of the 
one-story, unsprinklered, brick-joisted processing 
plant of the Virginia Tobacco Co. Employees, 
using 5 extinguishers and a small hose stream, 
tried to control the fire for about 10 minutes, 
finally calling the fire department when it was 
obvious the flames had gained the upper hand. 
On arrival, firemen made certain that all auto- 
matic fire doors in the large stemming room 
(10 ft. by 50 ft.) were closed and then attempt- 
ed to confine the flames to this section. The 
flames soon found the one weakness in this de- 
fense, an ordinary wooden door leading to an 
adjoining ‘section. Fire walls and doors backed 
up by 6 hose streams limited the damage to 
these 2 areas containing valuable machinery 
and thousands of pounds of tobacco. 


Oct. 21, St. George, N. B. Paper & Pulp Mill. 
$250,000. 


Three hundred and fifty men ‘at the St. 


George Paper and Pulp Co., as well as employ- 
ees of 2 granite plants dependent on it for elec- 
tric power, were deprived of their livelihood 
when fire destroyed the main paper mill build- 


ing housing the electric generator. First dis- 
covered on the roof by the watchman at 4:30 
A.M., the flames spread with such rapidity that 
the interior of the 2-story, concrete, wood- 
joisted building was an inferno when firemen 
arrived from St. George and Black Harbor to 
assist the mill department. All hope of saving 
the mill was abandoned and a pulp shed to 
which flames had spread through a 50-ft. long 
conveyor was also destroyed. The 10 hose lines 
protected other threatened exposures. 


Oct 24, Hartland, N. B. Starch Mfg. $300,000. 

The only market in the county for off-grade 
potatoes, the New Brunswick Potato Products 
Plant, was destroyed by fire that originated in 
the second floor of the starch drying house and 
flashed over dry starch dust and through un- 
protected openings to involve the entire un- 
sprinklered, 2-story, frame dry house in a mat- 
ter of minutes. The flames quickly jumped to 
the main, 3-story, frame, unsprinklered starch 
plant which completely surrounded the starch- 
drying house. Although employees reported the 
fire promptly by telephone at 4:00 P.M., the 
buildings were doomed by the time firemen ar- 
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rived a few minutes later. By efficient use of 
water pumped from hydrants and drafted from 
the nearby St. John river the fire fighters, aided 
by the absence of wind, were successful in sav- 
ing all exposures. Cause of the fire was attrib- 
uted to ignition of starch dust by faulty elec- 
tric wiring. 


Oct. 27, Muncie, Ind. Warehouse. $350,000. 


Fire, discovered by employees of the Ball 
Brothers Company at 6:09 A. M. swept through 
a one-story cement block shed (48,000-sq.-ft. 
fire area) used for the storage of packing car- 
tons. It appears that the fire was small when 
discovered, but when fire equipment arrived it 
had become a “raging inferno,” indicating a 
delayed alarm. Extension of the flames to an 
exposed building was fortunately checked by 
operation of 15 sprinkler heads in the building 
and 8 hose streams from public and private hy- 
drants poorly spaced on a 10-in. main. 


Oct. 27, near Bishop, Calif. Tungsten Mine. 
$250,000. 

The surface buildings of the tungsten mine 
on Mt. Tom (elevation 11,800 feet), 25 miles 
from the nearest fire department at Bishop, 
were destroyed by fire believed caused by a de- 
fective water heater in the mine commissary. 
The fire, starting at 2:00 A.M., had spread be- 
yond control at the time of discovery. The 
buildings destroyed included the commissary, 
bunkhouses, the hoist house and the aerial tram 
terminal. 


Oct. 28, Huntsville, Ala. Cotton Warehouse. 
$250,000. 

A new cotton storage compartment was eréct- 
ed adjoining 2 old sprinklered compartments 
at the Jones Baugh Bonded Warehouse. This 
addition, 212 ft. by 78 ft., was of hollow con- 
crete block walls with a wood-joisted roof. 
Two door openings (one in each of the 2 old 
compartments) were made in the common, 
parapeted fire division wall with standard fire 
doors planned to protect these openings. 
Neither the doors nor the addition to the sprin- 
kler system (which had been ordered) were in- 
stalled when the fire occurred, although the new 
addition was being used to store 2,500 bales of 
cotton. A watchman discovered the fire, be- 
lieved caused by a “‘fire-packed” bale recently 
received from the gin, and immediately tele- 
phoned an alarm at 12:45 A.M. The section 
was completely in flames when the fire depart- 
ment arrived. They did excellent work in pre- 
venting fire from communicating through the 
unprotected door openings into the old com- 
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partments even after a portion of the fire wall 
parapet fell, causing collapse of portions of the 
roof and breaking sprinkler piping in one sec- 
tion. The cement block walls of the new com- 
partment failed completely despite pilaster sup- 
ports at 20-ft. intervals. The continued assist- 
ance of the fire department in subsequent sal- 
vage operations is credited with a salvage ratio 
of approximately 50 per cent of the $400,000 
stock of damaged cotton. 


Oct. 30, Ogdensburg, 
$300,000. 

Shortly before midnight a patrolman discov- 
ered smoke issuing from the top of an old, 4- 
story, brick-joisted, unsprinklered building 
housing a jewelry and furniture store. Fire- 
men, responding to a box alarm, found the 
fire had spread through an open elevator shaft 
and had eaten through the roof. Fanned by a 
strong wind, flames extended to adjoining, simi- 
larly constructed mercantile buildings lacking 
parapeted fire division walls. Help was called 
from 5 other small departments within a 20- 
mile radius, but by the time the fire could be 
controlled 7 buildings were gutted or badly 
damaged, 16 families were driven from their 
homes and 9 mercantile establishments were 
destroyed or damaged. 


N. Y. Group Fire. 


Press Association. 
An aerial view of the ruins of four 
buildings in Ogdensburg, N. Y., on Oct. 30. 


Oct. 30, Weymouth, Mass. Fertilizer Plant. 
$500,000. 
Fire, starting at mid-afternoon, totally de- 
stroyed the sulphuric acid unit of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company’s North Wey- 


mouth plant. The building was 320 ft. long 
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Acme, 

This 51,000-sq. ft., one-story frame, 
metal-clad fruit canning plant of the Bordo 
Products Company was swept by fire on 
October 31 in Winter Haven, Fla. 


and 173 ft. wide, chiefly of frame construction, 
and ineffectually divided into 2 sections by a 
16-in. brick and asbestos-covered fire wall with 
single fire doors at all openings. Only a favor- 
able wind prevented destruction of the even 
larger main fertilizer plant buildings nearby. 
The fire started near the acid vats and it is 
believed that an employee spilled: the acid, re- 
sulting in an explosion and fire. The plant fire 
brigade placed several ineffectual streams in 
operation from yard hydrants while alarms were 
sent by telephone and box to the public fire de- 
partment which responded with 2 pumpers, a 
squad, and aerial ladder companies. The fire 
had gained such headway in the unsprinklered 
building that, while more than a mile away, the 
chief radioed a third alarm and calls for 2 
neighboring departments. At least 15 pieces of 
apparatus responded and 4 heavy streams were 
eventually developed despite a totally inade- 
quate water supply from a very old 10-in. main. 


Oct. 31, near Winter Haven, Fla. Fruit Canning 
Plant. $275,000. 

Fire, starting from a backfire occurring when 
an employee attempted to relight an acetylene 
torch, swept through the 344 ft. by 150 ft. un- 
sprinklered fruit canning and juice plant build- 
ing of the Bordo Products Company one mile 
outside the city limits of Winter Haven. The 
building group, comprising a single fire area of 
over 50,000 sq. ft., was mostly one story with 
frame and metal-clad walls on a metal frame. 
The juice plant proper was 2 and 3 stories in 
height with concrete on unprotected metal 
walls, unprotected floor openings and frame 
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mezzanine floors. Frame-slatted fruit storage 
bins equal to 3 stories in height adjoined the 
plant. When the fire occurred the welder was 
cutting sheet metal near the frame fruit bins. 
After 15 to 20 minutes delay during which 
employees attempted to aid the welder whose 
clothing was ignited, an alarm was telephoned 
to the fire department which responded im- 
mediately to this out-of-city call with one 
pumper. By the time fire fighters arrived the 
flames involved practically all of the fruit bin 
and had spread to the adjoining warehouse. 
The pumper connected to a hydrant on a dead- 
end 6-in. main and a call was sent for help. 
When a second pumper connected to another 
hydrant on the same main, streams were rend- 
ered ineffective and lines had to be discon- 
nected and laid to a lake some 1,300 ft. 
away. During the interval it became apparent 
that the fire was spreading beyond control and 
almost a total loss was sustained. Only rain 
and a favorable wind prevented spread to a 
frame packing house and a warehouse which 
were seriously exposed. Three additional fire 
departments responding to calls for assistance 
from other communities could do little because 
of lack of water. The welder died of his burns 
in the hospital several hours after the fire 
started so no details of the cause of the back- 
fire of the torch could be learned. Insurance 


loss, including business interruption, may reach 
$1,000,000. 


Press Association. 

Flames traveled from the basement of 
the Rimmon Block in Manchester, N. H., 
on ‘November 2 to the upper floors through 
unstopped partitions while employees un- 
successfully fought the fire without calling 
the fire department. 
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Oct. 31, Ahoskie, N. C. Grocery Warehouse. 
$250,000. 

An employee of a nearby warehouse discov- 
ered fire in the Barnes-Sawyer Grocery Com- 
pany storage facility and telephoned an alarm 
at 11:20 P.M. The fire originated in the paint 
storage section on the top floor of the 3-story, 
brick-joisted, unsprinklered warehouse lacking 
protection at vertical openings. The part-paid 
fire department responded with 2 pumpers and 
2 hose trucks and found that the fire was be- 
yond control. Despite inadequate water sup- 
plies from a 6-in. dead-end main, 4 hose 
streams were able to check the spread of flames 
across a second floor frame passageway to an- 
other 2-story warehouse. This stop was all the 
more remarkable since a fire door to this pas- 
sageway did not close. Upper floors were over- 
loaded and the fire-weakened joists collapsed, 
causing the exterior walls to fall. The fire chief 
reported that the stock was so congested that 
even the windows were blocked and this fact 
was another element in the delayed discovery. 


Oct. 31, Union Bay, Alaska. Group Fire—lIn- 
dustrial. $400,000. 

Fire originated in an electric generating plant 
of the Alaskan Communications System, pre- 
sumably under U. S. Army supervision, located 
on the premises of the Nahat Packing Company 
near Ketchikan. The fire caused an estimated 
90 per cent loss to the packing plant. Property 
destroyed included cold storage plant, bunk 
houses, salmon canning plant, commissary, and 
trap and seine gear, and a number of skiffs. 
Some estimates place the loss as high as 
$850,000. 


Nov. 2, Manchester, N. H. Multiple Occupancy 
—Mercantile. $454,000. 

Fire, starting in the basement stock room of 
an automotive supply store in the Rimmon 
Block, was fought by employees until they were 
driven out. The first alarm was given by a 
passer-by who pulled a street box at 12:48 
P.M., as flames spread upward through parti- 
tions to the first floor and thence upward to 
the roof. This 420-ft., 4-story, brick-joisted 
building had stores on the first floor, 30 offices 
on the second floor, and apartments housing 
120 persons on the 2 upper floors. A party 
wall was intended to divide the block into 2 
fire areas, but fire doors on order had not been 
installed. Thirty-three heavy hose streams were 
successful in keeping the fire out of the north 
half of the block except at the roof level. Spec- 
tacular rescue efforts by fire department ladder 
crews saved several endangered occupants of 
upper floors. 
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Nov. 5, Bristol, R. |. Rubber Warehouse. $250,000. 

A mid-afternoon fire swept through 2 large 
area combustible storage buildings housing 
manufactured rubber goods. The local volunteer 
department consisting of 5 companies respond- 
ed and aid was summoned from other communi- 
ties, but these waterfront buildings, once part of 
a boatyard, were quickly destroyed. 


Nov. 10, Chalmette, La. Wharf. $1,000,000. 

About 2:45 P.M. on a Sunday, fire of unde- 
termined origin broke out under the wharf of 
the American Sugar Refining Company located 
on the river side of a Mississippi River levee. 
Flames quickly destroyed the wharf, all equip- 
ment, structures, and raw sugar stored thereon, 
and 5 conveyor galleries and passageways lead- 
ing to 3 fire-resistive sugar warehouses across 
the levee. The wharf itself was 78 ft. wide and 
1,000 ft. long, constructed of plank decking 
supported on creosoted timber substructure. A 
corrugated iron on unprotected steel frame 
warehouse, 60 by 640 ft., was located on the 
shore side of the wharf. 

A watchman, discovering smoke coming 
through the wood decking, pulled a fire alarm 
box and attempted to apply a hose stream, but 
was forced to retire as flames, driven by a 
strong off-water wind, raced through the cre- 
osoted substructure and ignited over a million 
pounds of raw sugar in burlap bags stored on 
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Acme. 

Two warehouses of the Bristol Manufac- 
turing Company plant in Bristol, R. L., 
were destroyed by fire on November 5. 


the wharf. The local volunteer fire department 
responded with one pumper, augmented later 
by 15 pumpers, 4 fireboats and 3 ladder trucks 
from nearby New Orleans. About 20 lines of 
hose were laid before the wharf structure col- 
lapsed into the river and ruptured the suction 
line supplying all hose lines through the plant 
fire pumps. 


The Salem (Oregon) Nut Growers Cooperative plant and a 700-ton crop of walnuts 
and filberts were destroyed by fire on November 12. The fire originated in the frame 
building at the left and spread to the adjoining metal-clad warehouse. 
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Press Association. 

Fire of suspicious origin destroyed the 
prefabricated housing unit plant of the 
Red-E-Bilt Company in Oakland, Calif., 
on November 13. 


Nov. I1!, Chanute, 
$315,000. 

Nearly 10,000 women’s dresses were . de- 
stroyed, together with a large stock of cotton 
and rayon goods, when fire of undetermined 
origin razed the property of the Mode O’Day 
Corp. The factory was an unprotected, 2- 
story, brick structure with wood floors housing 
the usual cutting and sewing machines common 
to the occupancy. The fire started on the first 
floor during the night and was well established 
when discovered by a passer-by shortly before 
3:00 A.M. By the time the fire department ar- 
rived in response to a telephone alarm, flames 
were bursting from the windows at one corner 
of the building and the fire was spreading 
rapidly over the cutting tables. The firemen 
placed 5 hose lines in operation and after about 
30 minutes believed they had the fire under 
control. Then a 55-gal. drum of sewing ma- 
chine oil and a barrel containing about 25 gals. 
of kerosene ruptured, spreading the fire to the 
elevator shafts. The second floor, where thou- 
sands of finished dresses were hanging on 
racks, was soon involved and all chance of sav- 
ing the building or contents was ended. 


Nov. 


Kansas. Dress Factory, 


12, Salem, Oregon. 
Storage. $450,000. 

Most of a 700-ton crop of walnuts and fil- 
berts were destroyed by fire that originated in 
the bleaching and grading section of the Salem 
Nut Growers Cooperative plant. While the 
cause of the fire is uncertain it has been sug- 
gested that it was due either to an overheated 
duct or to spontaneous ignition resulting from 
the extensive use of 35 per cent concentrated 
hydrogen peroxide for bleaching purposes. It 
is evident that 24 carboys of this chemical 
stored in the property markedly contributed to 


Nut Processing & 
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the rapid spread of the flames. The property 
involved consisted of a 3-story frame building 
with an adjoining warehouse of corrugated iron 
construction. Except for the watchman who 
discovered the fire on the third floor shortly 
after 8:00 P.M., there was no private fire pro- 
tection. Stairways were unprotected and ade- 


quate cut-offs between areas lacking. The large 
loss may be attributed in part to the high value 
of the nuts, appraised at $425 per ton. 


Nov. 13, near Burbank, Calif. Aircraft. 


$250,000. 

During a heavy snow storm, a Western Air 
Lines transport plane crashed on White Moun- 
tain, carrying all 11 passengers and crew mem- 
bers to their deaths. The victims were burned 
beyond identification and the fuselage gutted. 
Air line officials estimated the plane carried 
over 300 gallons of gasoline at the time of the 
accident. 


Over 


Nov. 13, Oakland, Calif. Woodworker. $269,000. 

Fire of suspicious origin destroyed the frame, 
metal-clad building used for the manufacture 
of prefabricated housing units by the Red-E- 
Bilt Co. The fire started shortly after mid- 
night and had gained great headway before it 
was discovered. The 400-ft. building had once 
been occupied as a machine shop and thé oil- 
soaked flooring as well as the combustible con- 
tents contributed to the rapid spread of the 


International News. 

The historic Knox-Crescent Presbyterian 
Church in Montreal was gutted by fire of 
unknown cause on Nov. 14. (See page 248.) 
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A propane gas explosion followed by fire killed 6 persons and caused this wreck- 
age of the Ideal Laundry in Greenville, S. C., on Nov. 19. The gas escaped from con- 
nections to a 6,000-gal. propane tank recently installed in an open courtyard and 


ignited from an unknown source. 


flames throughout the large single fire area. 
The entire interior was involved when the fire 
department arrived on the scene. 


Nov. 14, Montreal, P. O. Church. $300,000. 

Fire of unknown origin gutted the historic 
Knox-Crescent Presbyterian Church, a Montreal 
landmark for more than 60 years. The fire was 
discovered shortly before midnight by the care- 
taker. It spread rapidly from its point of origin 
in or near the kitchen to involve the entire 
stone and wood structure. (Photo page 247.) 
Nov. 19, Kansas City, Mo. Metalworker. 

$250,000. 

Heavy damage resulted from a fire which 
occurred when a 2-in. high pressure oil line 
broke and allowed the liquid to come in con- 
tact with molten aluminum at the Rupert Die- 
casting Co. The fire mushroomed against the 
wood roof of the single-story, brick building 
covering a full city block and spread through- 
out the diecasting department. Valuable ma- 
chinery was heavily damaged and the roof col- 
lapsed. Fire walls confined damage to about 
15,000 sq. ft. of the 80,000-sq.-ft. building. 
Nov. 19, Greenville, S. C. Laundry. $1,250,000. 

Six people were killed and 150 injured when 
a propane gas explosion wrecked the Ideal 
Laundry and damaged neighboring buildings. 
A 6,000-gal. propane tank had recently been 


installed in the laundry yard to supply boilers. 
An employee discovered a propane leak at about 
6:00 P.M. and notified the manager who or- 
dered the building evacuated and called the 
fire department. An attempt was made to shut 
off the flow of gas, but the valve at the tank 
could not be closed and employees fled. The 
explosion occurred at 6:27 P.M. from some un- 
determined source of ignition. The laundry 


ap A 


Press Association. 
Fire at the Rupert Diecasting Company 
in Kansas City, Mo., on November 19. 
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building was demolished and nearly all build- 
ings within 300 feet were damaged. Windows 
a mile away were broken and chimneys weak- 
ened, Fire in the laundry wreckage and in 3 
nearby dwellings followed the explosion. The 
fire department prevented spread of flames, but 
for some time afterwards further fires occurred 
in dwellings because of damaged chimneys. Fire 
Chief Donnald reports that the explosion was 
probably due to a break in a 2-in. propane pipe 
caused by vibration. The vaporizer and the re- 
ducing valve, found undamaged after the fire, 
were apparently not responsible. 


Press Association. 

The Lehman Company furniture factory 
in Cannelton, Ind., on November 24. Only 
outside aid saved the city from a major 
conflagration as the iocal fire department 
had only a hose cart. 


Nov. 24, Cannelton, Ind. 
$732,000. 

Fire, originating in a small unsprinklered ad- 
dition to a 2-story, sprinklered, metal-clad, 
frame warehouse, spread over the roof of the 
latter structure, and from there throughout the 
entire sprinklered furniture factory of the Leh- 
man Co. of America, Inc. From the small un- 
protected addition, the spread of flames was 
chiefly over the roof and thus above the effec- 
tive range of the automatic sprinklers. The fire 
quickly reached such proportions that the 
sprinkler system was overpowered because of 
the large number of heads which opened and 
the weak water supply which was limited to a 
50,000-gal. elevated tank and a 6-in. public 
water main. The fire was discovered shortly 
before 5 o'clock on a Sunday afternoon by a 
passer-by who notified the plant engineer. The 
local volunteer fire department, having no 
pumper, responded with a hose cart. Fire ap- 
paratus from 3 surrounding towns responded 
to appeals for help as the fire raged unchecked 
before a 25 to 30 mph wind. The gravity tank 
was soon depleted by the additional demand of 
multiple hose streams and all available water 


Furniture Factory. 
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from the 6-in. main was being utilized. Exces- 
sive amounts of finishing materials at scattered 
locations in the plant contributed to the inten- 
sity and spread of the fire. Just when the fire 
was thought to be under control after nearly 
2 hours of fire fighting, the chief of the Tell 
City Fire Department suffered fatal injuries 
and fire fighting was disrupted, allowing the 
fire to spread to other buildings. Fire fighters 
were also hampered by the bursting of several 
lengths of “emergency” single-jacketed hose. 
An attempt to draft water from the Ohio River 
nearly 14 mile distant was defeated because of 
insufficient hose. When it appeared that a 
conflagration might develop, the Evansville 
(Ind.) Fire Department was called. They re- 
sponded with 2 pumpers at 8:30 P.M. and im- 
mediately drafted water from the Ohio River. 
Using one pumper as a booster, 2 good hose 
streams were secured and were instrumental in 
preventing a conflagration. By 11:00 P.M. the 
fire had burned itself out with a total loss ex- 
cept for some lumber storage in the yard. 
Property damage was placed at $507,000, with 
business interruption at $225,000 (total insur- 
ance coverage). 


Nov. 26, Lafayette, Ind. Warehouse—Terminal. 
$295,000. 

Flames were discovered by a passer-by at 
11:25 p.M., breaking through the roof of the 
New York Central Railroad freight terminal 
filled to overflowing with freight. It was ob- 
vious when firemen reached the scene that the 
50-year-old, unsprinklered plank and timber 
warehouse (350 ft. by 50 ft.), was doomed. All 
available apparatus was rushed to the scene, 
however, to protect the nearby business district 
being showered by wind-driven sparks. Insur- 
ance loss may run to the $400,000 mark, but 
destruction of records has slowed settlement of 
claims on the contents. 


Nov. 29, Charlottetown, P. E. |. Meat Processing 
Plant. $500,000. 

The plant engineer of Davis & Frazer, Ltd., 
was killed by suffocation while attempting to 
close a fire door segregating the smoke house 
from an adjoining section of the 2-story, brick- 
joisted, unsprinklered meat processing plant. 
Shortly before 6:00 A.M. the watchman piled 
wood on the smoke house stove. Flames from 
the overheated stove flashed over the greasy 
deposit in the smoke room and quickly reached 
tons of pork products on the second floor via 
an open elevator shaft. The watchman in the 
meantime, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
manipulate the plant switchboard, called the 


fire department by using an outside telephone. 
(Charlottetown has no fire alarm system). 
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The Veterans’ Hospital at Peterboro, 
Ont., lacking automatic protection, was 
totally destroyed by fire on December 6. 


When the fire department arrived flames had 
spread past the open non-automatic fire door 
(it was in attempting to close this door that 
the engineer lost his life) and had involved the 
second of the 3 fire areas into which the plant 
was divided. An inadequate water supply from 
the 4-in. main hampered the fire fighters at the 
outset, but additional supplies were secured 
when 2 pumpers took draft from a pond 375 
ft. from the fire. 


Nov. 29, Dallas 
$925,000. 
A fire which did not spread beyond an in- 


accessible 700-sq.-ft. area in the basement of 
the 4-and 5-story, fire-resistive Neiman-Marcus 
department store, caused severe smoke and 
heat damage to heavily stocked merchandise in 
the basement and extensive smoke damage to 
merchandise on the first floor. Lesser damage 
was suffered on upper floors, but smoke 
reached all parts of the building through the 
air-conditioning system. 

Window decorators on the first floor, alerted 
by smoke coming from an air-conditioning grill, 
telephoned the alarm at 11:57 P.M. 

The fire was traced to the basement, although 
all was in order when the central station super- 
vised watchman had sent in a signal from this 
area at 11:23 P.M. Prevented by heat and 
smoke from entering the area, firemen were 
further handicapped by stock, stock shelves and 
partitions from reaching the seat of the fire 
with hose streams directed from 2 small stair- 
ways. Eventually a small floor opening was 
located some distance from the fire into which 
2 distributing nozzles were lowered to cool the 
area enough for firemen to descend to the 
basement and extinguish the fire. The all-out 
was sounded at 3:27 A.M. The exact cause of 
the fire is undetermined. It is believed that 
combustible materials near the power switch- 
board located in an unsprinklered basement 
area became ignited. Flames then spread to and 


Texas. Department Store. 


involved the switchboard. Two adjacent sprin- 
klered areas, separated by masonry walls, were 
not involved and no heads fused. 


Dec. 6, Peterboro, Ont. 
$1,500,000. 

Execution by hospital attendants of a pre- 
arranged plan of action was a major factor in 
the successful evacuation of all 228 patients 
when fire destroyed the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Tubercular Hospital. Shortly 
after midnight, fire was discovered by an or- 
derly in a basement storage room of the ad- 
ministration building, one of 4 large, 2-story 
frame structures connected by enclosed ramps 
and corridors. All patients were marshaled in 
groups to await the order to evacuate. When 
the signal came they moved out quietly in a 
steady line. Cause of the fire has been attrib- 
uted to a carelessly discarded cigarette. In a 
matter of minutes flames had enveloped the 
administration building and were spreading to 
the other buildings via the unprotected ramp 
and corridor openings. 


Dec. 7, Atlanta, Ga. Hotel. $1,620,000. 
Details of the Winecoff Hotel disaster, /cost- 
ing 122 lives, are given in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY. The loss given above is divided 
$400,000 for property damage, $1,220,000 for 
liability for lives lost (at $10,000 per person). 


Dec. 8, St. Boniface, Man. 
$500,000. 

The fourth serious fire in this city in eleven 
days destroyed the 200-ft. high metal-clad Red 
River grain elevator and then spread to and 
leveled the 4-story frame Grand Prairie ele- 
vator 70 yards away. Discovering smoke in the 
elevator the watchman of the Red River prop- 
erty telephoned the alarm at 2:35 A.M. When 


Veterans’ Hospital. 


Grain Elevators. 


Citizens of three communities lacked 
telephone service after fire destroyed the 
River Grove, Ill, telephone exchange of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company on 
December 14. 
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firemen arrived a few minutes later, they found 
the elevator a mass of flames and used their 3 
hose lines to protect the exposures. The inade- 
quate amount of water supplied at low hydrant 
pressure was no match for the flames, however, 
and the second elevator burned to the ground. 
Firemen were successful in saving 3 annex 
buildings. Sparks ignited and destroyed a small 
warehouse, a lunchroom and 750,000 empty 
grain bags piled on the ground. At least 100,- 
000 bushels of grain in the 2 elevators were 
destroyed. 


Dec. 14, River Grove, Ill. Telephone Exchange. 
$394,000. 

Citizens of 3 communities were left without 
telephone service when fire destroyed the 2- 
story, brick-joisted River Grove exchange and 
business office of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. Starting in the basement furnace room, 
unprotected by sprinklers or automatic fire de- 
tection equipment, the fire was discovered when 
a telephone operator smelled smoke at 2:55 
A.M. Firemen responded at once, but were 
hampered by difficulty of access to the base- 
ment. The basement fire was being brought 
under control when it was discovered that fire 
had traveled up through conduits and non-fire 
stopped walls to the large undivided attic. 
Shortly thereafter, the fire-weakened roof fell 
into the second floor, destroying valuable 
equipment. It is believed a defective stoker 
might have started the blaze. 


Dec. 


16, Smiths Falls, Ont. Apartments and 
Stores. $250,000. 

Fire that originated in the kitchen of a candy 
store at 10:15 A.M. raced with such rapidity 
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upward through partitions and the main stair- 
way of the 3-story, brick-joisted Kerfoot Block 
that many Occupants of the 8 upstairs apart- 
ments had difficulty escaping. It is believed 
that gasoline ignited as it was being poured 
into the tank of a gasoline stove. The candy 
store proprietor telephoned the fire department 
at once and then fought the fire with an extin- 
guisher. Firemen, hampered by dense smoke, 
summoned help from several surrounding com- 
munities. Occupancies of the gutted building 
included 8 apartments, 5 retail stores and a 
dentist's office. 


Dec. 


19, Minneapolis, Minn. Grain Elevator. 


$2,500,000. 

Inadequacy of water supplies for private and 
public fire protection of this frame metal-clad 
terminal elevator of the Froedtert Grain and 
Malting Co., Inc., was a major factor contribut- 
ing to its destruction by fire. Located in a con- 
gested railroad yard not easily accessible to fire 
fighters, the large elevator was protected by an 
inadequate dry pipe sprinkler system (obsolete 
pipe schedule and poor distribution), supplied 
from a 4500-gal. pressure tank and an auto- 
matic 750-gal. fire pump acting as a booster for 
the low pressure 6-in. dead-end city main 
(maximum water 500 gpm at zero Ibs. pres- 
sure). It is believed that friction between a 
pulley and belt caused the fire that was discov- 
ered by an employee at 12:12 A.M. The alarm 
was sent from a private fire alarm box followed 
by 3 additional alarms transmitted by fire offi- 
cials during the next half hour. The inadequate 
amount of sprinkler water (further depleted 
when electric power failure stopped the fire 


Three million bushels of barley were destroyed in this fire at the 50-year-old 
Union Grain Elevator in Minneapolis on December 19. The automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment was obsolete, water supplies totally inadequate, and the elevator so isolated 


that fire-fighting activities were hopeless. 
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The second large grain elevator to be destroyed in Minneapolis within 2 weeks de- 
stroyed the Brooks Elevator on December 28, with loss estimated at $1,000,000. 


pump at 12:28 A.M.) was no match for the 
flames that spread rapidly through the 80-ft.- 
high elevator. The fire was also beyond the 
control of the fire fighters who directed their 
efforts toward saving exposures. As soon as 
freight cars were pulled out of the way, several 
long lines were laid, some taking water from 
hydrants a mile from the fire. Serious exposure 
damage was confined to the adjacent power 
plant and grain drier building. More than 
1,000,000 bushels of grain were destroyed with 
the elevator. 


Dec. 24, Fairbanks, Alaska. Telephone Exchange. 
$300,000. 

Brief newspaper items reported the destruc- 
tion on Christmas Eve of the central telephone 
office of the Northern Commercial Co., serving 
the 8,000 inhabitants of Fairbanks. The com- 
pany garage was damaged. Further details are 
not as yet available. 


Dec. 


28, Minneapolis, Minn. Grain Elevator. 
$1,846,000. 


According to incomplete reports the one- 


block square, timber and metal-clad unsprin- 
klered terminal elevator of the Brooks Elevator 
Corp., filled to capacity with 1,000,000 bushels 
of rye, corn, and barley, was destroyed by fire 
caused by friction between a pulley and belt. A 
strong draft carried flames upward through 
the structure after a dust explosion early in the 
fire blew off the roof. The loss is estimated 
$1,260,000 for grain, $296,000 for buildings, 
and $290,000 use and occupancy. 


Dec. 30, North Salem, Ore. Furniture Mfg. 
$250,000. 

Lack of an adequate supply of water for fire 
fighting permitted flames to destroy the large 
one-story frame Reimann furniture factory. 
Fire was discovered in an assembly room near 
the center of the plant by a night shift employee 
at 7:25 P.M. Cause of the fire is unknown. The 
2 hose lines laid from the only hydrant, 1,000 
ft. away, were of use only for protection of 
exposures, as the fire, feeding on stored furni- 
ture, barrels of lacquer, and kiln dried wood, 


leveled the building in 2 hours. 


Regional Distribution. 


The Middle Atlantic States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
South Atlantic States, Delaware to Florida, 
and the East North Central States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, each had 28 fires in the large 
loss class. Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia had a total of 27 of the fires, while 


the West North Central States (from the 
Dakotas to Missouri and Kansas) had 14 
and New England 12. The balance occur- 
ring in the United States, 21 in number, 
are pretty evenly divided over the balance 
of the country. Canada had 23 of this 
year’s total (compared to 17 in 1945), 
Alaska 3, and Newfoundland 3. 
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When burglars or bandits attack...when fire strikes... or other 
dangers threaten...immediate action is the all-important factor 
in safeguarding lives and property. To insure immediate action 
protective signaling systems in thousands of commercial and 
industrial establishments operate through A.D.T. Central Sta- 
tions to instantly dispatch armed guards, the police, fire de- 
partment or whatever emergency forces the occasion demands. 
And, of utmost importance... A.D.T. provides continuous elec- 
trical supervision, periodic inspections and tests and complete 
maintenance, without which there can be no assurance that 
any protective signaling system will function when an emer- 
gency arises. The following A.D.T. Central Station Electric 
Protection Services are available in all principal municipal- 
ities in the United States: 


Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service - Aero 
Automatic Fire Alarm Service - Manual Fire Alarm Service 
Burglar Alarm Service - Holdup Alarm Service - Watchman’s 
Reporting Service. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S. 


AGAINST FIRE -BURGLARY- HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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—THE PRICE OF 
SECURITY! 


WHETHER IT BE NATIONAL OR INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE... 
SECURITY IS ACHIEVED ONLY BY THE EVER-ALERT, EVER-CAPABLE 
AND EVER-DEPENDABLE! 


All of these requisites for SECURITY against loss of life and property 
by fire are provided through the ‘‘ETERNAL VIGILANCE” of 


Automatic Sprinklers Be Automatic Releases 
Corrosion-Proof i 7 Standard Wet 
Sprinklers a Pipe Systems 
Directional Flow § fa Dry Pipe Systems 
Sprinklers et Deluge Systems 
Open Sprinklers s e... Heat-Actuated 
Spray Sprinklers Ets Devices 


Alarm Devices = Pre-Action Systems 


Star Automatic Sprinklers and Fire Protection Devices bear approval of all 
Insurance Authorities having jurisdiction and various Governmental Agencies 


Economy in installation cost and maintenance has dictated the 
consistent policy of Star Sprinkler Corporation in distributing its 
Fire Protection Devices through local licensed contractors who 
have had a lifetime of experience in the installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems. Operating throughout the United 
States, Canada and South America, Star licensees, due to their 
strategic locations, can render instant service. Write us for name 
and address of Star licensed contractor nearest your location. 


STAR SPRINKLER CORP. 


Westmoreland and Collins Sts. — Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ee 
MAGNETIC HUMP 


Nd dg 20k 419 DG 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
184 HIGH STREET BOSTON 10, MASS 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY CO., ERIE, PA. U.S.A. 


Adaptors of any length 
te fit various diameter 
pipelines optional 


Tramp tron removed 
by ist Eriez Magnet 


Excez VWou- Electric Magnetic amps have been 
officially approved by Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. They provide effective magnetic protection against tramp iron. 
Installed in any pneumatic processing lines they effectively remove 
tramp iron from such materials as fibres, sawdust, cork, starch, and 
grains and all types of explosive dust. The seal of approval of Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual (reproduced above) will be placed on each ERIEZ 
Magnetic Hump that leaves the Eriez Mfg. Co. factory. 


When It's WMagnette Protection...... See Entey First 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


™ . - we 
5 Se eT a Cm Slowed) E25 ecanigllana 
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Install 
Central Automatic Sprinklers 


Fires extinguish themselves 
with Central Sprinklers. 


No Panic—No Loss of Life. 


Central Sprinklers usually 
pay for themselves from 
insurance savings. 


CENTRAL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


Main Office and Plant: Fourth Street and Cannon Avenue 


LANSDALE, PA. 


Offices and Licensees in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


| 
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VENTILATING 


FIRE HAZARDS 


CONTROLLED 


By Electronic 
Smoke Detection in 
Ventilating Ducts 


¢ Automatically stops ventilating fan when smoke or indus- 


dustrial dusts intercept a light beam. 
° Permits operation of ordinary thermal fire control equip- 
ment. 
¢ Sounds warning. 
¢ The Worner Fan Motor Stop has been tested by years 
of application and meets the requirements of the National | 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Simple to Install — Easy to Maintain 
Price $225.00 f.o.b. 
¥% 
WORNER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
P. O. Box 69, Rankin, Illinois 
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VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


AND PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 





M & H furnishes a complete line of AWWA 
Valves, iron body, bronze mounted, with 
double-disc parallel seat or solid wedge type. 
Non-rising stem, outside screw and yoke, or 
with sliding stem and lever. Also furnished 
hydraulically operated. Square Bottom type 
operates in any position. 














Post 
Indicator 
Valves, 
Indicator 
Posts, 
Check Valves, 


B&S 
Fittings 


M & H Tapping Sleeve and Valve (illustrated above) is 
used to tap a main under pressure for the purpose of 
taking off a branch leading to automatic sprinklers, fire 
hydrants, etc. By this method the cut-in is made without 
interrupting the services on the existing water main. 


AWWA & UNDERWRITERS APPROVED FIRE HYDRANTS 


M & H Fire Hydrants are dry top and re- 
volving head. They are easy to lubricate. 
Maintenance costs are low due to simplicity 
of design and rugged construction. They 
have low friction loss and great efficiency 
because barrel diameter is not reduced and 
there are no working parts or obstruction 
in waterway. Special Traffic model (shown 
at right) is designed to yield at the ground 
line under impact. Repair is simple and 
easy. 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
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Recently compiled statistics point out that the most dangerous season for fires is the 
winter months, when about a quarter of all fires can be traced to faulty heating equip- 
ment, stoves, furnaces, chimneys, etc. Your property, however, may be destroyed during 
one of the other months. Fire knows no holiday and can be checked only by constant 
vigilance. Where your property is concerned, every month is a danger month. 
FIRETOX is a self-contained cheniically operated fire extinguishing unit which smothers 
a fire before is can get started. One Firetox unit will protect an area of 700 cubic feet. 
Firetox is non-toxic, and completely eliminates costly water damage. Firetox can be 
installed in less than a cubic foot of space and is good indefinitely, protecting your 
property constantly. Install Firetox and protect your property every month. 


FIRETOX 
“Heart of Gold” 


The “Heart of Gold," found in every 
Firetox unit, is a 24-carat gold dia- 
phragm which assures perfect per- 
formance, in keeping with the preci- 
sion action designed by Firetox en- 
gineers. In fire protection, quality 
cannot be sacrificed. Firetox IS qual- 
ity protection. 









FIRETOX SPECIALISTS ... are 
available for consultation 
throughout the country. Write 
ovr Main Office for “special- 
ist’’ nearest you. 


<> Ta OS a Re (i) 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
90 GENERAL Branches and Warehouses 


OCI MMe 1a at) 
pee OAC (1! 
Cd *e 
section of the country 
GENERAL serves all Ameri 
can industry. One of these 
Ptr Mal le) oe Leh 
you with prompt delivery 
and experienced fire pro 
tection counsel. Shown be- 
low are the three GENERAL 
plants in Detroit. Call on 
your GENERAL representa- 
tive for dependable fire 


protection 
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‘Pon Duprin 
MEANS 


SAFE 
eA To 


Von Duprin, the original self-releasing exit device, offers 
you the surest, safest, quickest means of exit. These devices pro- 
vide positive exit at all times, even though the doors are locked 
against entrance from the outside. 

Von Duprins are again being made of drop-forged bronze 
and brass, as well as the malleable iron which served so well 
during the war. Made in a wide variety of types for both single 
and double doors, Von Duprin provides the exact device to 
comply with your recommendation under almost any exit 
condition. 

Complete details on request. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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7A Globe i 
Globe Model “AD” 


The Most Modern of Dry Pipe Valves 


2035 WASHINGTON AVENUE teh / 


"philadelphia 46, Pa. 
‘ 





| 
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Open nozzle and direct 
chemical stream at base 
of flames. 


Simply remove ring- 
pin .and push lever 
down. 


Listed and Approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories 


ANSU 


FASTER 


FIRE STOPPING POWER 


MASTER OF ev 


"REG. US PAT. OFF 


Fip 
€ 
Quant te 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


@ Greatly increased fire-killing capacity. 

@ Simplified operation. 

@ Expert performance by inexperienced operators. 
® Quick, easier on-the-spot recharge after use. 


@ More fire stopping power pound for pound, dollar for 
dollar. 


@ Greater heat-shielding protection for operator. 


@ Increased fire-fighting capacity without increased 
weight. 


@ Engineered to resist corrosion. 


Install the NEW Ansul-Dugas Extinguishers at all 
hazard spots for greater protection against all fires in- 
volving flammable liquids, gases and electrical equip- 
ment. 


53% More Fire Stopping Power 


with the NEW FASTER ACTING 
ANSUL-DUGAS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Write today for new catalog and authoritative data showing 
characteristics of all types of approved hand fire extinguishers, 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION * MARINETTE, WIS. 
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LOOK AT THE RECORD 
MADE By HOFFMAN 


CLEAR 
LOSS RECORD 
SINCE 


1935 


It's a record to be proud of—the clear loss record 
made by the Hoffman 140-F drycleaning system, 
in hundreds of installations during the past 
decade! The point is—this is Petroleum Solvent 
Equipment—not a chlorinated solvent unit! It's 
the original tr Petroleum Solvent Unit—an 
exclusive U. S. Hoffman development to promote 
greater safety in the a industry. An 
approved Class III system, the 140-F complies 
with standards of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Pamphlet No. 32. Most inspection depart- 
— permit installation without enclosing 
wa 


USES 140° FLASH 
PETROLEUM SOLVENT 


The Hoffman 140-F drycleaning 
om employs safety solvent 
fl -point of approxi- 
ei 140° F. The system is 
offer to the drycleaning in- 
dustry in 12 different types— 
each one tested and listed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Re-examination Service. 


ae ge ee ee ies, ee ea 
TAM ya 0.00; 0, Baneatnne 
OSsF Ave NewYork iN Y 


DRY CLEANING. LAUNDRY & GARMENT PRESSING EQUIPMENT 
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SG-40, the triple-action nozzle, dis- 
charges (1) high-velocity WaterFOG, 
(2) low-velocity WaterFOG from exten- 
sion applicator, (3) straight stream. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, Inc. and Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories. Write for Bulletin C-501. 


HOW WATERFOG’'S “WET BLANKET” 
SMOTHERS REFINERY FIRES 


Critical areas in oil refineries are the 
extensive pipe line systems. Fire protec- 
tion here must be 100% effective—oil fires 
don’t permit second guessing. Fire en- 
gineers chose WaterFOG to protect the 
pipe lines of this refinery because it acts 
instantly . . . smothers oil fires before they 
can develop headway. 

Rockwood’s WaterFOG fights fire with 
atomized water particles many times 
smaller than spray. These particles quickly 
blanket the blaze . . . cut off its advance 
. . . SUFFOCATE it by choking off the 
oxygen supply. In fixed piping systems 
and in portable equipment, Rockwood 


WaterFOG is on the job right now... 
giving maximum protection to scores of 
oil refineries, industrial plants and munic- 
ipalities . . . for WaterFOG has proved 
highly effective on both flammable oil and 
Class A fires. 

Bulletin 123 tells more about Water- 
FOG’s fire-fighting efficiency, and a 16-mm. 
color film shows WaterFOG in action. 
They’re both yours for the asking—vwrite: 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY, 
56 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907. 


Water Engineered by Rockwood Cools, Confines, Smothers Class ‘A’ and Oil Fires 


WET 
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RELIABLE 


SUPERFINE 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEVICES 


Are excellent in design and construction — have a perfect 
field record — are universally approved by all Fire Insur- 
ance and Governmental Authorities — and effect maximum 
reductions in fire insurance premiums. 

Comprise a complete line including Automatic Sprinklers, 
Open Sprinklers, Alarm Valves, Dry Pipe Valves, Circuit 
Closers, Water Motors and all other accessories required 
in Sprinkler Systems. Other fire protection devices and 
materials also furnished. 

Reliable Sprinkler Equipment now protecting thousands 


of properties throughout the United States, Canada, and 
the world. 


Write Us For Further Particulars 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


Ghe Reliable Automatic Sprinkler Co., Inc. 


Bronx and Locust Streets > Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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On Guard, / 


STORING AND HANDLING FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


get acquainted with the 
full line of specialized 
products, each designed 
for a specific task in safe- 


guarding your property. 


SUPPLY CAN 


Approved by both U.L. and My SAFETY CAN 

F.M., provides rapid fire- oo, U.L. and F.M. ap- 

safe and wasteless way of q \ proved. Designed for 

dispensing all flammable yy maximum efficiency; 

liquids. co greater safety; longer 
service. Check on the 
many important, pat- 
ented features. 


BENCH CAN 


Minimizes waste and 
speeds cleaning and swab- 
bing operations. Spring 
mounted perforated dasher 
serves as fire baffle. F.M. 
approved. 


OILY WASTE CAN 


Developed to meet service 
requirements vitally impor- 
tant to plant safety and effi- 
ciency. A completely new 
design approved both by 
U.L. and F.M. 


WRITE FOR FULL CATALOG NOW 


NS THE PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 


1972 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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1 and 1% quart sizes for homes, automobiles, small trucks 
and flammable liquids. Non-damaging, safe for electric 
equipment, handy and easy-to-operate. 


eid ae Pe) 


2 quart and 1 gallon sizes for large trucks, diesel engines, 
electric equipment and gas, oil and flammable liquid fires. € 
Harmless to generators, motors and wiring. 


eats tae ea eee 


Operated by a gas cartridge. Refill only after use. No 
danger of acid burns. For protection of ordinary combus- 


tibles in stores, offices, factories and public buildings. Also 
Soda-Acid Type. 


PYRENE FOAM EXTINGUISHER 


Especially suited to gas, oil, paint and solvent fires. Also 
Air Foam Playpipes and Systems. 


Jyrene Wanufacturing CEL 
NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 


Affiliated with the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


oe 
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like having a 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


IN YOUR 
OWN PLANT 


INDUSTRIAL 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Viking Sprinkler Systems go into action with the speed of a 
Fire Department in your own plant. In peace and war Viking 
Sprinkler Systems are protecting industrial plants across the 
nation against the universal enemy of production ee 

FIRE. There is a Viking dealer near you to give you all the 


facts. 


VIKING CORPORATION DEALERS 


Crawford & Slaten Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Cc. W. Hutchinson, pam 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Indiana Automatic Spriakier Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Texas Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

Walton Viking Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Viking Automatic Sprinklers, Inc. 


Buffalo, New York 


Viking Automatic Sprinklers, Ltd., 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co, 
Los Angeles, California 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
New York, New York 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co., San Francisco, California 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS, 


MICHIGAN 
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Draperies that CANNOT BURN 
protect patrons at the WALDORF-ASTORIA 


POWDER ROOM 
to the 


STARLIGHT ROOF 


Fiberglas fabric in dramatic 
Tropical Print—chartreuse 
on grey—has been used for 
the draperies and lam ~ 

shades in this charming. 
feminine lounge. The . 
mous Starlight Roof and 
other public rooms in the 
WALDORE-ASTORIA 
have achieved new fire-safe- 
ty through clever use of 
Fiberglas fabrics in excit- 
rolid’ color and luscious 
colors, Decorated by 
wee Contract 

Divigon. New, 


FIBERGLAS* toned by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., as ‘‘Non-Combustible 
Fabric;"’ approved by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and Appeals, City of New York. 


Permanently fire-safe curtains and draperies —made of 
Fiberglas*. These decorative, non-combustible fabrics woven 
entirely of finely spun glass filaments eliminate the hazards of 
temporary flame proofing—always operate at 100% efficiency. 


Immune to rot or decay; will not emit choking fumes if 
exposed to fire; do not absorb smoke odors. 


Fiberglas fabrics are setting new standards of protection 
and beauty in hotels, restaurants, night clubs and schools. 
Their unique fire-safety features are equally important to 
theatres, industrial and public buildings, ships, planes and 
trains. Endorsed by public safety officials here and abroad; 


used in all ships of the U. S. Navy (Bur. of Ships Spec. 277). 
AND INFORMATION 









WRITE FOR SAMPLE 





FIREPROOF FABRICS 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. + LEXINGTON 2-0711 


Sales represen: 


fatives or recommended workrooms in: BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, 


CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, TOLEDO, NEW ORLEANS. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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PETROLEUM 


MARINE 
CH EM ICALS fully protected 


from fire by 


AVIATION NATIONAL FOAM 


Other INDUSTRIES 


Complete protection given American 
Business by mechanical (Aer-o-foam) and 


chemical foams and equipment. 


Fu. PROTECTION from fire is National Foam System’s guarantee 
to American business and industry. Generations of fire-fighting 
“know-how” put National Foams and equipment on watchful guard 
’round the clock. Specific hazards are met by definite measures — 


engineered to your particular problems. 


National Foams, fire protection specialists, smother flames by 
thick, tough, enduring foam blankets quickly applied. Threatened 


areas are insulated; flashbacks are blocked. National Foams stick 
to angles as well as flowing freely over flat areas, thoroughly 
sealing off fire-feeding gases. 

National Foams and equipment protect dip tanks and spray 
booths, petroleum installations, marine hazards, chemical plants, 
planes and hangars— American commerce afloat and ashore. 
National’s engineers diagnose the problem, prescribe complete fire 
protection. 

Write, wire or phone today for what trained technicians can do 
for you. There is no substitute for fire-fighting experience. 


NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM. 


Packard Building. Philadelphia 2. Pa. eo 








INC. 
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F ire Chief Canvas @ @ @ could have prevented this fire. 


An overturned salamander . . . live sparks 
falling on a canvas tarpaulin... the untreated 
canvas ignites and disaster follows. 


With Fire Chief Finished canvas it would 
have been different. Fire Chief will not sup- 
port combustion. The canvas may char a little 
where the spark contacts it, but will not flame, 
soon goes out. 


On all construction work, the few extra cents 
for Fire Chief Finished Canvas is cheap in- 


Fare. Chief 


surance . . . soon repaid by longer use, for 
Fire Chief is water, weather, mildew and 
wear-resistant, too. 


Wherever flammable canvas presents a haz- 
ard, specify Fire Chief. Approved by both the 
Underwriters Laboratories and the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Milles WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


” Finished 


». 2,044,176, wiM299,612 


ntl? ets 


racy DUCK 
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FOR GAS FREEING THAT I$ 


(2 


oi Be. Fast 


Here is the S. & J. STEAM-EX, a high volume 
vacuum ejector which may be operated by 
either steam or compressed air, and is wide- 
ly used in gas freeing petroleum storage 
tanks prior to interior inspection, cleaning, 
and repair. With steam at 75* p.s.i. it uses 
900 pounds per hour. With compressed air 
at 100 p.s.i., 200 cu. ft. per minute are re- 
quired. Under these conditions the STEAM- 
EX will exhaust 300,000 cu. ft. per hour, 
sufficient to completely displace a 100,000 
barrel tank in less than 2 hours. 


You simply install the STEAM-EX over a 20” 
manhole in the tank top, connect your steam 
or air hose or piping, open up all bottom 
manhole covers, and turn on the steam or air 
to operate the exhauster. Dangerous gases 
are dissipated to the atmosphere. One of the 
major oil companies which uses STEAM-EX 
concludes: “Tank purging by forced ventila- 
tion with air can be accomplished with less 
hazard than where steam is injected into 
the tank.” 


Write for a descriptive folder and price on 
STEAM-EX. 


SHAND & JURS CO. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
New York * Chicago * Houston * LosAngeles * Seattle 


Ni ee ee S| > 
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SENSATIONAL 
IMPROVED 
C-0-TWO igi 
SQUEEZ-GRIP | IF 

EXTINGUISHER 


NEW 212 and 5 tb. NOW 
REPLACE 2 and 4 Ib. sizes 


More Fire Fighting Reserve 
Less Weight * No Extra Cost 


New and larger portables with the original 

Squeez-Grip valve — the Navy Standard — 

that made C-O-Two world famous in the 

fire fighting field. These new portables have 

more punch, weigh less and have a longer 

effective discharge. The completely insulated 

swivel tube and discharge horn is an integral 

part of the Squeez-Grip valve. Easy to operate — 

one hand control—squeeze to open, release grip 

to close. C-O-Two kills flammable liquid and 

electrical fires in seconds with clean, dry, non- 
damaging, non-freezing and non-deteriorating 

carbon dioxide gas. C-O-Two will not harm 
machinery, equipment, material, fabrics, finishes, 

ort food. No after fire-mess to clean up. C-O-Two is modern 
fire protection. Now you get additional C-O-Two protec- 
tion at no extra cost. 


C-O-Two is our registered trade mark and corporate nam2 
Be safe, specify C-O-Two when ordering. 


C- 0 -Two FIRE EQUIPMENT Co. ED 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of U. S$. and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Planning 
NEW 


Coystru 


rT PLAN 


Se you're planning new construction 
or the remodeling of your existing facil- 
ities, adequate defense against fire must 
receive primary consideration. For the 
very structure of business enterprise is 
dependent upon continuity, and fire can 
destroy that continuity with deliberate 
suddenness. 

Today’s business executives are aware 
more than ever before of the wisdom of 
safeguarding lives and property. They, 


Want further information on automatic sprinkler 
phone will quickly reach an ‘“‘Automatic”’ Sprinkler 


too, are quick to recognize the advantages 
of “Automatic” Sprinkler protection, in- 
dustry’s most effective weapon against 
fire ... and this recognition did not 
come overnight. It is the result of more 
than half a century of pioneering and 
leadership in the design, engineering, 
and construction of approved fire ex- 
tinguishing devices and systems which 
must and do meet the approval of all 
leading fire insurance bureaus. 


rotection? Your tele- 
ngineer located in the 


principal cities of North and South America, or write “Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


FIRE aie ca nda 


‘AUTOMATIC’’ 


a. ee ee 
OFF 


ENGINEERING 


INSTALLATION 


SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ak ie Scone ei 


ee ee 


n°) 


** Automatic’ Sprinkler devices and systems are listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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PERFORMANCE PLUS SAFETY! 


Here’s Why: 


© It is listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
¢ It conforms to N.F.P.A. Standards 


¢ It is manufactured only after thorough 
field testing 


¢ It is shipped only after being rigidly 
inspected and tested at the factory 


Typical of the many RegO-designed devices 
for insuring the safe use of LP Gases are RegO 
Excess Flow Check Valves. These valves, 
which shut off the flow of fuel should a break 
in the line occur, may be used with butane or 
propane in either a gaseous or liquid state. 
They function with complete efficiency 
whether mounted vertically or horizontally. A 
complete range of sizes provides valves suit- 
able for every use, from small domestic instal- 
lations to large bulk plant or industrial 
applications. RegO Excess 


Flow Check 
Valves 


a) BASTIAN-BLESSING*""™ 


4201 West Peterson Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
PIONEER AND LEADER IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR USING AND CONTROLLING LP GASES 
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Gravity Water 


Pressure for 


Fire Protection 


Elevated steel tanks are used to provide gravity water pressure 
for fire protection at industrial plants. This one is located at 
the Norris Stamping and Manufacturing Company plant in 
Vernon, Calif. It supplies water to the automatic sprinkler 
heads protecting 350,000 sq. ft. of floor area in case the pres- 
sure in the public mains supplying the plant is insufficient. 
Write our nearest office for quotations on tank installations, 


stating capacity, location and height to bottom. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON DETROIT ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSTON TULSA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Plants at Chicago, Birmingham and Greenville, Pa. 
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a) _——_ The 1947 Edition of 
eT pee Ps 
ae The National 


a REEL “ 
lea CODE 
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@ published by the NFPA as Volume V 
of the National Fire Codes. 


@ designed for desk reference use; size 
6 x 9 inches, attractively bound. 

@ the only complete edition containing 
examples, also contains an index to all 


PRICE NFPA publications relating to various 


sections of the Code, and an adver- 
$2.00 tising section of "approved" prod- 
POSTPAID ucts. 


VERYONE associated in any way with the electrical industry is well 

acquainted with the National Electrical Code. First published in 1897, 
and currently revised every few years by the NFPA Electrical Committee, the 
Code provides for the practical safeguarding of persons and buildings and 
their contents from electrical hazards arising from the use of electricity for 
light, heat, power, radio, signalling and other purposes. 


Order Your Copy Today! 


AVENE Maly mail) ASSOCIATION 


INTEF 


60 Batterymarch St. oe OMCs 





Eliminate | 
Delayed Alarms 
Reduce 
Fire Losses 


WHEN FIRE OCCURS 
Call the Fire Department. Delay creates 
unnecessary fire waste and life hazard 


Fire Alarm Boxes 
Save Time and Protect Life, Property 


and Income _ 
Write for details 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls G4 - - Massachusetis 





Fireproof’ Buildings 


While the merits of “fireproof” construction are beyond 
question, all that can be expected from incombustible 
building materials, in case of fire, is passive resistance. 
The use of fire-resistive materials at best will only confine 
a fire to the room or floor of its origin. Flammable con- 
tents catch fire and if the fire is not checked or extin- 
guished, the interior becomes a blazing inferno. 


For over 75 years one name has stood out as the mortal 
enemy of fire: GRINNELL. Dedicated to the cause of 
stopping fire at its source quickly and automatically, 
Grinnell Company has become a leading producer of 
automatic sprinkler fire protection systems. To Grinnell 
has been entrusted the protection of millions of lives— 
and over fifty billion dollars’ worth of the world’s 
property. 

There is a type of Grinnell System for every fire hazard. 
Complete information is available for the asking from 


any of our offices throughout the country. Grinnell Com- 
pany, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


ERINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 





